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Photography as a Pastime 


BELMONT ODELL 


F you are seeking wholesome diversion from 
business, a clean and elevating pastime, 
which for each square inch of absorbing 

fun costs less than any other form of amusement ; 
if you care to indulge in a hobby in which the 
whole family may join you, a sport that lures to 
the open and makes for mental poise and vigor- 
ous brawn; a pleasure which multiplies as time 
goes on; one which, viewed in retrospect, en- 
hances the joys of living; if you would have all 
this in plus quantities, then listen to one who 
has found in photography complete relaxation 
from the intensity of modern business methods. 

The writer has had his quota of failures ; has 
tested the merit of making two and sometimes 
three exposures on one plate; has printed “ gas- 
lights’ on the wrong side of the paper; and 
had batch after batch of bromides come out of 
the final bath looking like warty toads. He 
has * Brownied ” and ** Kodaked ”; has run the 
gamut of lenses from the single achromatic to 
the controvertible anastigmat ; and many times 
and oft he has relegated his little black friend to 
the attic and reformed, only to seek him out 
and start all over again with fresh enthusiasm 
and fresh aspirations. There are many minor 
rewards, too: prizes and honorable mentions; a 
few cheques from critical publishers, and the 
rare pleasure of hoarding some scores of copies 
of magazines containing reproductions of one’s 
most successful prints. 

Fra Elbertus says, “‘ Have a hobby and ride 
it.’ Sometimes the Fra is mistaken; this time 
he is not. The business man of to-day, more 
than ever before, needs recreation. He should 
be as methodical in the pursuit of his pastime as 
he is diligent in the prosecution of his business, 
without, however, allowing one to encroach upon 
the other. Any legitimate spending of money 
to this end is a better investment than bonds, 
and as justifiable as the actual cost of living. 
A hobby in which one can, in his leisure time 
get completely lost, increases business-efficiency 
in the same degree as the mentality of the indi- 
vidual is diverted from its regular channels. 


There is basic silver waiting to record nature’s 
various moods. Just outside the borderland of 
town bonny brooks scramble en toward the sea ; 
cool retreats beckon one to their restful precincts ; 
the woodland lures and the meadow invites, and 
there is the scent of cedar and the pungency of 
pine to soothe jaded nerves. There are problems 
to solve, too; secrets of the silent forests, and 
reverent sermons to point to the better way. 
The wisdom of the woods invites, but never 
satiates. Nature lures, but never palls. Society 
is less often enjoyable than the companionship of 
trees ; mankind is less comprehensible than toad- 
stools. The lily is charitable, whereas sometimes 
one’s neighbor is not; it does not ask one to 
hold converse when he fain would muse alone, it 
does not expect smiles when the heart is heavy. 

I dabble in all branches of the eraft. My 
method is not conducive to good results, nor do I 
expect posterity to record my name among those 
of the artists. I’m an humble experimenter, a 
mere dilettante, and yet thoroughly enjoy the 
prints in my portfolios, utterly indifferent to the 
lavish art of gum-prints or oil-pigments. I could 
not tell a Whistler etching from a Donaldson 
lithograph ; but I will challenge the salon-hang- 
ers to get more genuine fun out of their art than 
I out of my mediocre collection of prints. 

I am a diligent reader of the American photo- 
graphic magazines, and from this ever-increasing 
source of information I cull data for filing in a 
convenient card-index cabinet. Tried and proved 
formule, “ wrinkles,” short-cuts and better ways 
are copied on a card, and filed alphabetically in 
the case where they are quickly available. In 
this manner I draw from the world’s storehouse 
of photographic knowledge, and my small caki- 
net never fails to help me over the rough places 
and to solve the perplexing questions with which 
I am confronted. 

As I outgrew the less pretentious parapherna- 
lia of the earlier days they have been gradually 
replaced by better equipments. I now use the 
posteard-size plate-camera with long bellows-ex- 
tension and fitted with an anastigmatic lens. 
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The accessories for work are a ray-filter and 
three supplementary lenses — telephoto, wide- 


angle and portrait. For my outings I have a 
black cloth-bag with built-in corners to form a 
box-shaped receptacle which carries six double 
plate-holders. A strong cloth strap loops over 
the shoulder under the coat and holds the bag 
at the waist line. This arrangement allows the 
free use of both hands, the plates are absolutely 
safe from light and are always handy. A small- 
sized reading-glass is carried in the pocket for 
the critical examination of plants. and for mag- 
nifying images on the focusing-screen when fine 
focusing is necessary. Another valuable aid to 
field-work, and a good plate-saver, is a piece of 
strong cardboard the same size as the plates 
used. <A parallelogram is cut in the center of 
this card in which is set a piece of smoked glass, 
using passepartout binding to hold it in place. 


DEATH-VALLEY MINER 
LOUIS FLECKENSTEIN 


Viewing a scene through this glass the worker 
sees just how it looks in monochrome, and thus 
one is not misled by the illusion produced on the 
ground-glass by the miniature reproduction of 
the multicolored landscape. 


= 


Taste is to be educated only by contempla- 
tion, not of the tolerably good, but of the truly 
excellent. I, therefore, show you only the best 
works; and when you are grounded in these, 
you will have a standard for the rest which you 
will know how to value, without overrating them. 
And I show you the best in each class, that you 
may perceive that no class is so despised but 
that each gives delight when a man of genius 
attains its highest point. 

Johann Wolfgang von Goethe. 
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What the Camera Reveals in Los Angeles 


LOUIS FLECKENSTEIN 


OS ANGELES is known far and wide 
as the garden-spot of America. After 
many weary hours of travel over monot- 

onous desert-country, desolate sand-wastes with 
scanty patches of sage-brush and cacti, one’s first 
impression of The City Beautiful is similar to 
that which is obtained when first entering the 
grounds of one of our modern industrial exposi- 
tions, only on a more extensive scale. Nature 
has lavished upon this region all its floral treas- 
ures, and everywhere are flowers of infinite 
variety and marvelous growth. They fill up the 
parkways bordering the streets, hedge about the 
well-kept, spacious lawns, entwine themselves 
about the trunks of shade-trees, creep over and 
conceal fences and frequently envelop the sides 
and even the roofs of houses. The wide-spread- 
ing palms express a feeling of contentment and 
security ; the graceful and feathery pepper-trees, 
peacefulness and rest. Bright sunshine and 
blue skies are our daily portion, yet so tempered 
by genial and refreshing sea-breezes that dis- 
comfort is rarely felt. It all seems artificial — 
a dream, too good to last —and only time will 
efface that impression. By and by one becomes 
accustomed to it all—ceases to wonder at 
geranium-plants climbing over a_twelve-foot 
fence ; fuchsias growing to the size of trees; the 
hydrangea blossoms showing every hue of the 
rainbow, the castor-bean the roosting-place of 
the barnyard flock, and rose-vines, wisteria, 
heliotrope, bignonia and bougainvilleas creeping 
over and concealing entire houses in a bewilder- 
ing mass of fragrant blossoms. They are with 
us constantly — summer and winter — beautiful 
pictures always, and therefore very likely to be 
kept on the waiting-list and neglected. Or, is it 
because the gelatine dryplate records tints only 
in monochrome ? Most camerists have learned 
the futility of attempting to portray scenes de- 
pending alone on beauty of coloring; provided, 
of course, that photography in its present stage 
is the aim sought. To the Autochromist and 
the colored-posteard fiend, there are endless 
possibilities here, and a prolific field — but that 
is a different story. 

To the picture-lover who finds beauty in pure 
photography Los Angeles and its environments 
offers a diversity of attractions, embracing 
mountain-scenery, desert-land and sea, city- and 
suburban-life, and all manner of themes for those 
who specialize. 

Picturesque types have an attraction for most 
of us. The original settlement of a hundred 








years ago, now referred to as Sonoratown, in 
the vicinity of the Plaza, offers an extensive 
field. The old Mission Church, with yellow- 
plastered walls, patched and cracked, and its 
little triangular court, dotted here and. there 
with gossiping groups of Mexican women and 
children standing in the shade of the great palms, 
presents an interesting picture on a Sunday 
morning. At this time, also, the outside walk 
and the Plaza opposite present an animated ap- 
pearance, this being the congregating-place of all 
Spanish-speaking races in the city. Their dark, 
swarthy faces, flowery-hued garb and prodigious 
sombreros — in some cases more hat than man — 
afford material for interesting studies. One may 
wander for hours through the old town, among 
ruins of adobe huts and long, low whitewashed 
houses having spacious verandas and curious 
courtyards, finding interesting material; like- 
wise a clamorous crowd of natives anxious to 
pose for one, for these people possess an innate 
desire to be photographed and treat one with 
courteous attention. The courtyards are barren 
as a floor; lawns are despised, but flowers and 
vines are trained to grow about the doorways and 
windows, the vivid green and brilliant hues of 
the flowers contrasting strongly with the white 
walls of the houses, and forming an admirable 
background-setting for pictures of children play- 
ing about or lounging on the doorsteps. 

Just east of the Plaza is Chinatown, always a 
place of interest to visitors. The streets are 
dirty and narrow, and the buildings mostly of 
red brick, plastered with signs in Chinese char- 
acters. The inhabitants adhere to the garb of 
their native country, but they are a timid and 
unsociable lot in the presence cf a camera and 
fade away instantly upon one’s approach. By 
keeping the camera concealed but ready for 
instant use, it is possible to obtain really fine 
pictures of them, for such pictures are certainly 
free from all appearance of posing and therefore 
of real pictorial value. 

After passing through Chinatown one comes 
upon the Japanese quarter, also referred to as 
The Latin Quarter. The races are very badly 
mixed as regards color of skin as well as speech, 
and one of timid disposition is likely to feel he 
is treading upon dangerous ground. There are 
a number of interesting old landmarks here 
reminiscent of the Pueblo dzys of Los Angeles — 
and with the quaint types of characters and un- 
American garb productive of interesting studies 
for the camera. 
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OLD SPANISH CEMETERY 


Another relic of early days is the old Spanish 
cemetery on North Broadway. The grounds 
have been condemned for business-purposes and 
are gradually being cleared, but hundreds of the 
quaint vaults, crypts and imposing tombstones 
yet remain. Immense pepper-trees shelter these 
curious little brick structures, the fronts of which 
resemble the ovens in a bakeshop. In places 
trees thirty or more feet high are growing in the 
soil that has accumulated on their roofs. The 
old wooden picket-fences have fallen away from 
many of the graves, and the graves themselves 
have sunken in. The place has been so long 
neglected that many of the graves are obliterated, 
and unless one keeps to the beaten paths, one is 
liable to experience a sensation akin to stepping 
through a hole in the ice, shivers and all, should 
he step on one of these. The place is much 
frequented by camera-folk, who seem to find 
much to interest them in this quaint burial-place. 

Beginning near the cemetery and ranging 
westwards for several miles are the oil-wells — 
if anyone cares for such a theme — although in 
the early-morning haze, when the oil-derricks 
mingle with great eucalyptus-trees, the bare 
trunks and mop-like branches of which contrast 
strangely with the somber pyramids, they form 
numerous picturesque combinations and may be 
made a thing of beauty. The sloping hills in 
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this part of the town present delightful vistas of 
all parts of the city, the foothills and the high 
Sierras to the north, and the Pacific, with the 
twin-peaks of Catalina Island showing, on the 
southerly horizon. 

Close by is Elysian Park, embracing several 
hundred acres of these rolling hills. The Broad- 
way-side of the park is a revelation in land- 
scape-gardening, rising abruptly to a height of 
several hundred feet and presenting a solid front 
of terraced flower-gardens and shaded walks. 
A winding boulevard between rows of palms 
and eucalyptus runs through it, following the 
contour of the hills. By-paths along precipitous 
cliffs and down into deep ravines reveal glimpses 
of natural scenery of great beauty, including a 
miniature lake and a waterfall. Along the 
northern boundary of the park flows the Los 
Angeles River — that is, it flows at certain times 
of the year. Usually it is dried up during 
August and September. This part, also, is 
prolific of many bits of interesting picture-ma- 
terial — workmen and teams hauling away sand, 
and subjects of like nature. The immense 
bridges and the railroad-yard with its many 
heavy trains and puffing engines coming and 
going, the pigeon-farm, and Japanese truck- 
gardens, afford themes for the pictorialist. Dur- 
ing the winter months, when the rains come, this 
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river and its tributary — the Arroyo Seco — 
become formidable streams with a swift current 
full of rapids and swirling pools. If one does 
not mind a little dampness, the best time to get 
pictures of these streams is during a gentle rain, 
when the banks are filled and the adjacent hills 
loom ghostlike through the mist. 

The Arroyo Seco is ideally picturesque, a 
natural parkway from source to mouth. The 
barren, sandy soil near its junction with Los 
Angeles has the aspect of a desert, supporting a 
few Mexican cholos. A little beyond, one enters 
upon a fairyland of bungalows and villas amidst 
great sycamores and spreading live-oaks, ver- 
dant lawns and luxuriant tropical plants and 
flowers. Then it will disappear among tangled 
underbrush, suggestive of snakes and creepy 
things, only to reappear upon a broad, open ex- 
panse of natural park between high sloping hills 
overgrown with holly and wild walnut. Again 
a broad sandy sweep of desert-land and it 
plunges abruptly into a scene of enchantment, 
the Sunken Gardens of Adolphus Busch, said to 
be the most beautiful spot upon earth. From 
there on to the mountains, the scenery along its 
course is one of ever-changing wonder and gran- 
deur, and for the most part within easy walking- 
distance of the car-line. 

To those who enjoy mountain scenery, either 
the Mt. Lowe or Mt. Wilson trips will furnish 
interesting material. The former is more easily 
accessible, being traversed by an inclined rail- 
way and a trolley-line to Alpine Tavern, five 
thousand feet above sea-level, and thence to the 
summit either afoot or by burro over a winding 
trail for a distance of two miles to a height of 
sixty-one hundred feet above the sea. The 
view is one of imposing grandeur and magnifi- 
cence, rugged peaks rising in endless number 
to the north, as far as the eye can reach, while 
to the south an entrancing vision of the Angel 
City and its suburbs, beautiful valleys dotted 
with orange- and lemon-groves, and ending in a 
broad sweep of the Pacific, the twin-peaks of 
Catalina Island breaking the horizon-line sixty 
miles away. 

Beautiful pictures of cloud- or fog-banks — 
resembling, where peaks penetrate, a marine- 
view dotted with islands — are favorite subjects 
in the early morning on the mountain-top. 
Unique snow-pictures in the winter months; 
the ever-present sights of mountain-travel; the 
Echo Mountain observatory, and picturesque 
Rubio Cajion afford views of varied charm and 
interest at all times. 

Mt. Wilson, a few miles to the east of 
Mt. Lowe, is reached by trolley to Sierra Madre, 
whence the ascent is made afoot or by burro by 








way of the government trail, zigzagging back 
and forth, in and out, always upwards, for a dis- 
tance of over seven miles through the cajion. 
High walls of broken rock on the left, and preci- 
pices with a sheer drop of two thousand feet on 
the right, border the trail. Immense trees of 
pine, sycamore and live-oak spring from the 
crevices, and a refreshing stream of mountain- 
water crosses the path at various places. Pack- 
trains of burros led by mountaineers in khaki, 
or a file of the little shaggy, long-eared beasts 
carrying fair burdens astride their backs, with 
here and there a camping party, offer diversions 
and lend a touch of real life to the landscape. 
On the summit is the Carnegie Solar Observa- 
tory, with a one-hundred-inch lens, the largest 
in the world. There are also a commodious 
hotel and numerous cottages. The view from 
this mountain is even more interesting than that 
from Mt. Lowe, and visitors usually plan to 
spend a night on the mountain that they may 
obtain pictures of the sunrise and the sea of fog 
rolling in from the ocean. Before returning to 
the city it is worth while to visit The Lucky 
Baldwin Ranch just outside of Sierra Madre, 
and note some of the marvels of the citrus-fruit- 
industry. Likewise, along the outskirts of Los 
Angeles are the following places where subjects 
of interest may be obtained, viz., the San Gabriel 
Mission at Alhambra; the Church of the Angels, 
at Garvanza; The Cawston Ostrich Farm at 
South Pasadena; the golf-links at Annandale ; 
picturesque cafion and rock at Eagle Rock, and 
the magnificent flower-gardens at Pasadena 
and Hollywood. 

Then, there are the beach-cities, a dozen or 
more, each having distinctive features of in- 
terest. San Pedro abounds in harbor-scenes — 
shipping, fishermen’s huts set upon piles and 
facing narrow rambling streets, net-menders at 
work, boats returning with their catch, dock- 
fishermen and scenes of like nature. Three 
miles up the coast is Point Firmin Light-House, 
high upon a rocky promontory with precipitous 
cliffs. Steps lead down to a partly-submerged 
ledge of rock where one may obtain pictures of 
the dashing spray and of the swirling, seeth- 
ing waters. Long Beach has an _ interesting 
midway, surf-bathing and a pleasure-pier. Ven- 
ice, like its more noted namesake, has miles of 
vanals, with picturesque gondolas skimming its 
surfaces. 

The Huntington Tropical Gardens and carna- 
tion-beds at Redondo Beach, the shipping, 
fishermen, moonstone-gatherers and surf-bathers 
afford subjects of interest. Ocean Park, Santa 
Monica, Playa Del Rey, Naples, all have par- 
ticular attractions of their own, yet similar in 
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the peculiar charm of the roaring breakers as 
they sweep in long lines of crested foam and 
dash upon the glittering sands of the beach. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to mention the 
many possibilities constantly to be met along 


the busy streets of the city. We have them in 
all large cities —the newsies at their vocation 
and their games, street-vendors of every de- 
scription, odd types and characters, incidents of 
exciting moment, rainy-day pictures and that 
class taken under varying light and weather- 
conditions ; but there is one thing more notice- 
able in Los Angeles than in any other city 
I have ever been in. It is the great number of 
picturesque characters passing along the streets. 
The most numerous are the Mexicans, brown- 
skinned and wearing prodigious straw hats ; 
the pigtailed Chinese in the garb of their native 
country ; the always-in-a-hurry Russian peasant- 


FISHERMEN’S HUTS 
SAN PEDRO 
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women, in flowing skirts and _brilliant-hued 
héad-searfs ; turbaned Turks; mountaineers in 
khaki; sailors, cowboys, an occasional blanket 
Indian and many other types difficult to classify. 
Indeed, all the nations of the earth seem to be 
represented in this ever-changing procession. 
The home-life of these various types is also 
within the possibilities for the ardent pictorialist 
who likes subjects of this class. 

There are also the architectural subjects and 
places of historic interest, the numerous parks, 
the Zoo, the alligator-farm, the Indian Village, 
the motordrome or the Aviation-Grounds, all of 
them attractive places and offering material 
dear to the heart of the camerist. In addition, 
the absence of disagreeable weather-conditions, 
that elsewhere must generally be taken into 
account, makes Los Angeles an ideal place for 
camera-observation. 
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IN ELYSIAN PARK 
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Tank-Development with Rodinal 


ALFRED WATKINS, F.R.P.S. 


[*« aim of development is to get the right 
degree of contrast in the negative, and 
the time decides this, but before a time 
for development can be stated there are two 
factors liable to variation which must be con- 
sidered, viz., temperature and plate used. 

In the following instructions I adopt the plan 
devised by me, in which a simple, unalterable 
table of times for different temperature is given, 
and the variation necessary for different plates 
is made by varying the dilution of the developer. 

The adjustment sometimes necessary for the 
individual choice of contrast in the negative, or 
for different printing-processes, is also made by 


the dilution of the developer, for which the con- 
centrated form of rodinal is peculiarly adapted. 
The methods for tank-development are the 
same as for tray-development, except that a 
weaker developer is used and longer times given. 
Dilute the developer as per instructions under 
heading “ Variation for Plate,” using water of 
the same temperature as the darkroom, not 
recently drawn from the tap, but allowed to 
stand for some time for air-bubbles to escape. 
Test the developer with an ordinary ther- 
mometer, and the time for development is given 
in Table “ A,” which is identical with the times 
adopted on the Watkins patent thermometer, 
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where they are marked against the mercury 
without need to consult a table. 

Different kinds of plates, and, unfortunately, 
sometimes different batches of the same brand, 
vary very greatly in the time required to obtain 
the desired contrast, but in the present method 
the requisite variation is made by the amount 
(or dilution) of rodinal used, and not by time. 

Although we here give (in Table “B’’) an 
indication of the strength of developer to use for 
different types of plates, this information must 
be used as a guide for the first trial only, and 
the photographer must be ready to alter the 
strength if the result so indicates. To obtain 
greater contrast (dense negative), use a greater 
strength ; to get less contrast (thinner negative), 
use less strength, a greater dilution. 

There is a general tendency for rapid plates 
to be slow developers (or require strong devel- 
oper for a given time), and for slow plates to be 
quick developers, tending to give great contrast, 
and therefore requiring a dilute developer in 
this system. This table enables me to give the 
following approximate indication of dilution of 
rodinal for eight different groups of plates, the 
initial letters “ M.Q.,” ete., being the same as 
adopted for indicating development-speeds of 
plates on the Watkins speed-card (see Table “C,” 
which may be found useful fer more precise 
information), as all the brands of some makers’ 
plates tend to quick development, and other 
makers’ to slow development. 

Do not alter the dilution of developer, but 
keep to the time given in the table, and add to 
the developer a little ten per cent. solution of 
bromide of potassium. 

Variation for plate (a choice of contrast) is 
allowed for by dilution. 

Variation of temperature is allowed for by 
time. 

Keep rigidly to times given in the tempera- 
ture-table, but do not keep rigidly to one dilution. 
Vary it according to the results desired and 
attained. 

In tray-development it is convenient to have a 
cover, so that the light can be turned up after 
the developer is poured in. The tray should be 
tilted once or twice during development. 


Moderate overexposure will require about 
one-fourth the bromide solution to the quantity 
of rodinal used; considerable overexposure, one- 
half; and gross overexposure, the same quantity 
as rodinal. 


Tape “ A.” — TEMPERATURE-TABLE 


Temp. Minutes Minutes Temp. Minutes Minutes 
Fahr. Tray Tank Fahr. Tray Tank 
Ma ...... 41/2 6 ae 22 1/2 
15 dD 64 _._... 53/4 211/2 
BO ces wis 14 52  —_——s 51/4 20 
Ws oon 13 48 _ SES 5 19 
42 _.....121f/4 4% a 41/2 17 
Soe 111/2 42 42 aauwee, S176 
aa 10 3/4 39  _——- 4 15 
10 37 a 35/4 14 
50 ___... 91/4 35 es 31/2 13 
im i... SL1fe S212 80 _.._... 31/4 121/4 
eae: 0) rn 3 11 1/2 
ae 71/2 271/2 S84 ._.... 23/4 101/4 
| ee | 26 | eee 21/2 91/2 
re 61/2 24 


TasB_ie “ B.” — Ropinat DitutTion-TABLE 


(Subject to many exceptions) 


Code 
Letter Watkins Speed Dilution for Dilution for 
of Plate of Plate Tray Tank 


1 part in 174 
1 dram in 21 3/4 oz. 
1 part in 135 
1 dram in 16 1/2 oz. 


{1 part in 58 
(1 dram in 7 1/4 oz. 
{1 part in 45 
(1 dram in 51/2 oz. 
_ ? {1 part in 36 
Q. 65 and lower 1 Soom in 41/2 oz. 
{About 90; also {1 part in 26 1 part in 78 
| most ortho.plates | 1 dram in 3 1/4 oz. | 1 dram in 9 3/4 oz. 
j1 
U1 
{1 
11 
j1 
)1 
jl 
(1 


V.V.Q. Very exceptional 
‘ 
( 
) 
) 
( 

M 130 and 160 part in 20 {1 part in 60 

M. ‘ ) 
j 
( 
§ 
( 
j 
( 


V.Q. A few hard plates 


1 part in 108 
1 dram in 16 1/2 oz. 


M.Q. 


dram in 21/2 oz. | 1 dram in 7 1/4 oz. 


(250; also most part in 16 1 part in 48 


M.8. ' roll-films dram in 2 oz. 1 dram in 6 oz. 

& or 5 part in 12 1 part in 36 

8. 350 and 500 dram in 11/2 oz. | 1 dram in 4 1/2 oz. 
vs. § A few exception- part in 9 1 part in 27 


\ ally soft plates dram in 11/8 oz. | 1 dram in 3 3/8 oz. 


The dram is 60 minims — 8 to the ounce. 

One dram in 4 1/2 oz. means that 1 dram of 
rodinal is poured into a measure, which is filled 
up with water to 4 1/2 oz. 

Orthochromatic or iso, plates require rather 
more dilution than in the above table. Most of 
them (irrespective of speed) can be taken as in 
the M.Q. group, and developed with a dilution 
of 1 in 26. If this gives too little contrast, try 
the M. dilution. 

The M. dilution, 1 in 20, is the standard 
strength which applies to the greatest number of 
plates. — The Amateur Photographer. 
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VIEW FROM ELYSIAN PARK 
LOUIS FLECKENSTEIN 











PIGEON FARM 


LOUIS FLECKENSTEIN 


The Amateur and the Photographic Journal 


WILLIAM SPANTON 


HE other day, in conversation with a 
fellow-member of our Camera Club who 
had not been attending the meetings 

very regularly, we began discussing photographic 
journals. He said his subscription to PHoto- 
Era had expired with the first of the year and 
he had not renewed it. Then he made this 
frank confession : 

“I find my interest in the Camera Club and 
in matters photographic has waned since I do not 
have any magazine to spur me on.” 

Every photographic worker will no doubt say 
“Amen,” or, “Them’s my sentiments, too,” to 
that confession. The most of us are so consti- 
tuted that we must have a spur from the outside 
to keep us going. I suppose there are a few 
rare souls who climb toward the heights, and 
reach them, too, irrespective of journals, clubs, 
fellow-workers or anything else. An observa- 
tion of several years in our own club has proven 
to me that those members who are doing things 
worth while are the ones that read the photo- 
graphic magazines. Time and again a new 
member has come into the club and at first only 


looked through the magazines to see the pictures. 
But as he comes to see some of the work of the 
older members, compares it with illustrations in 
the journals, or, perhaps, comes across a picture 
which reminds him of something of his own, the 
desire comes to make pictures that are worth 
while. At that moment the snapshotter dies, 
and the pictorial worker-in-embryo appears. 

Every amateur photographer should belong to 
some Camera Club, if that is possible. If not, 
then he ought to take one or two of the best 
photographic journals. Even though one may 
be a member of a club, and thus have access to 
the various publications which every Camera 
Club ought to have, still some magazines should 
be taken by the individual to keep as his own. 
It goes without saying that the writer considers 
the PHoro-Era the best there is in this country. 
A study of its pictures and articles cannot fail 
to inspire the reader to still better work, keep 
him in touch with what is going on in the photo- 
graphic world, and make prominent amateur 
workers really friends of his, even though he 
may never see them personally. 
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ALONG THE COAST 


LOUIS FLECKENSTEIN 


Tripak Color-Photography 


F. E. IVES 


HE reproduction of colors by trichro- 

matic photographic processes is no new 

achievement, as perfect results having 
been obtained twenty years ago as can be pro- 
duced to-day; but the methods employed were 
far too complicated and difficult to come into 
extensive use. It is the recent development of 
the screen-processes, such as the Dioptichrome 
and the Autochrome, in which all the difficult 
part of the work is done in the plate-factory, 
which has so simplified and extended the prac- 
tice of color-photography as to make it of com- 
mercial importance and thus bring it to the 
attention of the general public. 

This simplification of the practice of color- 
photography has, however, been obtained only 
by introducing limitations which are inherent in 
the nature of the means employed, and there 
remains a large field for a process which, even 
though not so simple and direct, is simple enough 
to be eminently practical, and is free from the 
characteristic limitations of the screen-processes. 
The new Tripak process meets this requirement. 

With the screen-processes, one has only to buy 
a special plate, expose it in the ordinary camera, 


and develop and reverse it, to obtain a finished 
color-photograph in the form of a transparency. 
There are colors which the screen-processes can 
never, from their nature, reproduce with accuracy, 
but these colors are unusual, and the close ap- 
proximation to accuracy given by the Autochrome 
in the reproduction of colors generally is a re- 
markable achievement in compromise, and proves 
that this particular limitation is not of critical 
importance. The chief objections to the screen- 
processes are that they produce only transpar- 
encies, from which only inferior copies can be 
made, and they are not nearly as transparent as 
transparencies by other processes, and cannot be 
modified for artistic purposes. The very per- 
ceptible granular structure of the Autochrome 
is also frequently the subject of criticism in the 
smaller sizes. As lantern-slides, they are very 
satisfactory when projected to a moderate size 
only, with an electric arc-light, but require 
several times more light than ordinary slides. 
By the Tripak process, three separate nega- 
tives are made, and from them three trans- 
parent color-prints, which are then superposed in 
register to make a single color-photograph ; but 
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the three negatives are made at one operation, 
and the three prints also, up to the point of 
inserting them in the respective dye-baths, so 
that the process is remarkably simple in actual 
operation. It has the following advantages, not 
possessed by the screen-processes: It is a dupli- 
cating-process, as any number of perfect color- 
prints can be made at any time from the original 
negatives. The transparencies are comparable 
to ordinary lantern-slides, requiring no more 
light to show them properly. The images have 
no granularity or mechanical pattern. Hues can 
be changed on any object if desired with extraor- 
dinary facility, making it pre-eminently a picture- 
making process, under control of the operator. 
With almost equal facility, prints can be made 
either as transparencies, or for viewing by re- 
flected light, like ordinary photographs on paper. 
This last feature will prove of the greatest im- 
portance, because color-transparencies do not 
meet the popular idea of color-photography. 

As the name indicates, Mr. Ives’s system 
hinges on the use of a “trichro. plate-pack”’ which 
consists of three plates—a red-sensitive one 
and a green-sensitive with their faces or emul- 
sion sides together, and a third, or blue-sensitive 
plate, hinged to the others with a strip of gummed 
paper. The same strip of gummed paper also 
holds in position a black backing-card. The 
blue-sensitive plate is cut a trifle shorter than 
the other two. and is allowed to drop forward 
flat at the bottom of the camera, after the with- 
drawal of the slide of the special holder designed 
for the plate-pack. 

When the pack is inserted in the holder, two 
ledges at the ends hold the pair of plates, by 
means of a spring, with their films in close 
contact, while the hinged blue-sensitive plate is 
allowed to fall forward. 

This done, a transparent yellow reflecting- 
screen is lowered from the upper part of the 
samera by means of a lever on the outside. The 
usual color-compensating screen is, of course, 
used at the front of the camera. This equalizes 
the exposure for the three plates, and assists in 
the color-selection. The exposure is about the 
same as for an Autochrome plate. 

To make color-transparencies, the three nega- 
tives —these negatives themselves showing no 
color — are placed side by side in a printing- 
frame, a collodion film placed thereon, the back 
closed, and the exposure, from one to twenty 
minutes in direct sunlight, made. The length 
of exposure is found with a simple photometer, 
and the great variation given is due only to 
there being two speeds of the collodion film, the 
slow being much the better in keeping-quality. 

Development is accomplished by less than five 





minutes’ washing in hot water, the film is given 
a hardening- and mordanting-bath, then washed 
for a minute or two, and finally immersed in 
hypo. A short washing follows, after which the 
prints may be placed to dry or at once cut apart 
and each immersed in its proper dye-bath — the 
print from the red-sensitive plate in peacock 
blue, the one from the green-sensitive plate in 
a magenta red, and the blue-sensitive in a yellow. 
About five minutes are required for the absorp- 
tion of the requisite amount of the dyes; and, 
in order that all three may be of the right depth 
at the same time, suitable dyes have been selected 
and their strengths standardized — as has every- 
thing else possible used in connection with the 
process. These colored films, rinsed off, given 
a weak acid bath, and then dried, require only 
being brought into register and bound together 
between two sheets of glass to form the perfect 
transparency in colors. 

A complete triple-print transparency can be 
made in this way in about half an hour. The 
negatives are available for as many of these 
transparencies as one may wish to make, and 
they are also perfectly suited to the production 
of prints on paper by the superimposed carbon, 
Pinatype, or other like processes, although these 
last have not up to the present been made so 
simple and satisfactory as the transparency. 

It is apparent that the blue-sensitive plate 
receives the blue rays, while the green and red 
rays are the only ones allowed to act upon the 
green- and the red-sensitive plates at the back 
of the camera. These green and red rays act 
first upon the green-sensitive film from the back, 
the red passing through and acting upon the red- 
sensitive film from the front, or vice versa, ac- 
cording to the construction of the pack and the 
compensator. After the exposure, the reflector 
is raised out of the way, the blue-sensitive plate 
turned up into position by another lever, and the 
slide of the holder replaced. 

This arrangement assures all three of the 
images being exactly the same except that two 
ave reversed from the ordinary negative image, 
one by being taken through the glass and the 
other by being reflected, much as one reverses 
the image in copying by using a prism in front 
of the lens instead of this reflecting-screen be- 
hind. In making positives from the three nega- 
tives, it is only necessary to reverse the position 
of the prints from the positive-positioned or 
reversed negatives, the collodion positive-films 
being so thin that the registration of the prints 
is not affected. 

The exposed “pack” is developed by time- 
development in a special rack, in which the plates 
are held separated like open book-leaves. 
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BY THE WATERSIDE 





ARTHUR HAMMOND 


Enlarging with a Soft-Focus Lens 
ARTHUR HAMMOND 


NE of the advantages possessed by pho- 
tography over painting and other forms 
of graphic art is that, when once a good 

negative is secured, it is possible, with compara- 
tively little trouble, to obtain several copies of the 
same picture and, moreover, by printing in differ- 
ent mediums, on papers of differing surfaces and 
texture, slightly different yet possibly all pleas- 
ing versions of the same picture may be had. 
Apart from the pigment-processes, in which 
manual skill and artistic feeling are the prime 
factors in controlling the technical and pictorial 
quality of the results, the process that offers the 
greatest amount of latitude in variation is prob- 
ably enlarging on bromide paper. The worker 
in this process has a wide choice of surface and 
texture, from a glossy enameled paper to one 
giving a canvas-effect. He can vary the size of 
the picture and control the sharpness and defini- 
tion of the image. By means of a little shading 
during the exposure, with the hand or with thin 
cards cut to different shapes and sizes, it is a 
simple matter to improve the tonal value of parts 
of the picture, should they not be entirely satis- 
factory. A too-obtrusive background may often 


be lightened in tone and made to “ go back,” or 
a sky too blank may be helped on and improved 
in tone by holding back all the rest of the sub- 
ject and giving the sky-portion a little more ex- 
posure. By enlarging through bolting-silk, or 
by throwing the image slightly out of focus, it is 
possible to obtain soft results from a negative 
which is inclined to be too sharp; but such 
methods, though they are often very effective, 
are but attempts to make the best of an unsuccess- 
ful effort. By employing such methods as these, 
we lose all fine detail, and it is far more satis- 
factory to get softness and quality by the use of 
one of the many lenses now on the market which 
are designed to give an image possessing a qual- 
ity altogether different from and far more pleas- 
ing than that secured by any other means. 
Pictures taken with such a lens (provided the 
true effect and lens-quality have been success- 
fully secured) havea charm all their own. There 
is no loss of fine detail, no fuzziness, no blur, no 
irritating circles of diffusion, but just a pleas- 
ing softness (or rather a pleasing lack of biting 
sharpness) evenly distributed over the entire 
picture, a massing of shadows and strengthening 
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BY THE WATERSIDE 


of the highlights and a modeling and roundness 
which, together with the slightly-softened out- 
lines, tend to impart a delightfully personal and 
painter-like effect to the picture. 

This is not the time of year when there is 
much to be done in the way of outdoor-work 
with the camera except that, perhaps, a little 
later, some snow-pictures may be obtained. The 
enthusiastic photographer at this season is en- 
gaged in making prints and enlargements, or 
having them made, from the negatives he ob- 
tained during the spring and summer months. 
Nevertheless, it is possible for anyone so inclined 
to make some experiments in pictures of the 
soft-focus type, such as I have referred to, for it 
will be found that by enlarging from a crisp, 
sharp negative with a soft-focus lens it is possi- 
ble to obtain results which are very similar to 
those taken originally with such a lens. 

Pictures of varying quality can be made 
from one and the same negative. We can get 
them sharp and clear, showing all the marvelous 
draughtsmanship and detail of a fully-corrected 
lens; or we can, if desired, obtain a picture in 
which the details are softened, the lights and 
shades massed, and the planes of the picture 
differentiated —a picture, in fact, which will 
represent the subject somewhat as it would be 
depicted by a painter. 





ARTHUR HAMMOND 


In enlarging in this way there is ample scope 
for personal control. In my experiments with 
the “Spencer” lens I find that by regulating 
the diaphragm the quality of the image can be 
varied at will. As much or as little diffusion 
as is deemed best for the subject in hand may 
be had by this simple operation. 

This seems to me to be a method which will 
appeal to many camera-users; for, bearing in 
mind the possibility of enlarging in this way, 
we can take the original negative with any lens 
or any camera that is most convenient. We can 
get crisp, clean negatives and then select those 
which are, by reason of the subject or of the com- 
position of the picture, most suitable for enlarg- 
ing in such a manner. Or we can, of course, 
select some of our old favorites, and, by enlarg- 
ing in this way, obtain results quite different 
from any we have had before from those par- 
ticular negatives. 

The effect obtained by enlarging with a soft- 
focus lens is quite different from that due to the 
use of bolting-silk. It is not so much a break- 
ing-up or scattering of detail—as when using 
bolting-silk — but rather an overlapping of the 
edges of the image. This overlapping tends to 
soften the outlines and thus imparts a painter- 
like quality to the picture; for a painter seldom 
gets hard and clean-cut outlines. 
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This method of enlarging does not destroy 


fine detail. In the original print, entitled * By 
the Waterside,” the names and signs on the 
houses can be read as easily as in the one en- 
larged with an ordinary lens,—* Victoria Hotel,” 
“Ship Inn,” “F. B. Guerin,” and the “162 
Gu ” on the fishing-boat are quite distinct and 
clear (not that there is any particular merit in 
being able to read these things — they are quite 
unimportant details). This shows that the soft- 
ness is not the result of the image being out of 
focus; for, if it were, such fine details would be 
obliterated. There are, of course, many sub- 
jects for which such treatment as this would not 
be at all suitable. For many pictures the crisp, 
sparkling definition of an anastigmat is far more 
satisfactory, but in other cases the softened defini- 
tion is more pleasing and more effective. 


GORDON STATUE 
TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON 
ARTHUR HAMMOND 





When the original negative is made with a 
soft-focus lens, it is not necessary to use such a 
lens in enlarging. Negatives which already pos- 
sess this particular lens-quality can be enlarged 
in the ordinary way with a rapid-rectilinear 
lens or an anastigmat, and the resulting print 
will be a replica on a larger scale. But many 
amateurs will doubtless have plates or films of 
pictorial subjects which are sharp and clear, and 
which might be improved by enlargement in the 
manner referred to, as by this means it is possi- 
ble to obtain renderings of these subjects entirely 
different from any previously obtained from the 
same negatives, and which will, perhaps, help to 
demonstrate the advantages of such a lens when 
used by an artist for pictorial effects. 

There is a more material and practical advan- 
tage to be derived from such treatment. The 
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GORDON STATUE 
TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON 
ARTHUR HAMMOND 


diffusion and spreading of outline tends to elimi- 
nate all slight defects in the negatives, such 
as scratches on the film. The picture of the 
Gordon Statue in Trafalgar Square, London, 
was taken several years ago and the negative 
has lost its pristine beauty. There are many 
scratches and other defects which needed laborious 
spotting-out in the print enlarged by means of a 
rapid rectilinear lens, but in the other version with 
the “Spencer ” lens at full aperture of F/4.5 — 
giving the maximum amount of diffusion — these 
same marks and scratches were barely visible 
and only a few touches were needed to remove 
all traces of them. 

Although such results, possibly, may not 
appeal to many workers, it cannot be denied 
that the Semi-achromatic type of lens un- 











doubtedly has an important place in photography. 
If the worker who is attracted by its possibilities 
will learn to handle this lens intelligently, he 
will find that the qualities he obtains in his 
pictures will render them very attractive and 
also very artistic. 


= 


Manipulation of the photographic negative or 
print is a confession of weakness — an acknowl- 
edgment that our knowledge and control of the 
technical processes is so deficient, that we are 
obliged to resort to something outside of photo- 
graphy to aid us. Photography must stand on 
its own feet, if it is to be taken seriously as an 
art. — Eleanor W. Willard. 
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Snow-Landscapes 


WILL A. 


T this time of year all who can are start- 
ing snowwards, either to Switzerland, 
Norway, or Austria. Sport or health 

are the primary objects with most of these 
travelers, but nearly everyone carries a camera, 
and not a few aim at individual work. Most of 
these earnest ones would, in candid moments, 
own that their results in snow-landscapes have 
not come up to their expectations. Of course, 
all progressive workers are dissatisfied with their 
best efforts ; they always want to have got nearer 
still to their ideal, but this is quite a different 
matter to coming home with perhaps technically 


CADBY 


perfect negatives that yield prints which are 
good, but somehow do not bring back the sub- 
ject, or suggest what caused them to be taken. 

I cannot help thinking that this state of things 
is often brought about by the photographer who 
aims too high. The mountains look so grand 
that he takes a whole range of them, probably 
on a quarter-plate (314 x 414 inches). The 
sparkle of the frosted snow is so bewitching that 
he straightway goes and photographs it, not 
stopping to realize that the sparkle is infinitely 
brighter than the ordinary snow, even in the sun, 
and he has only white paper with which to 
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HOME FROM THE SEA 
ARTHUR HAMMOND 
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HOME FROM THE SEA 
ARTHUR HAMMOND 


He may reproduce 
the sparkle as white, but what tone is his snow 


represent his highest note. 


in shadow likely to be? Of a certainty an ugly, 
dirty, dark gray, instead of the brilliant light 
tone that it appeared in the scene, and the picture 
will have lost all its charm and likeness. It is 
simply an impossible subject for the camera. 
But there are many themes in the snow- 
covered landscape that are not only possible, but 
which the camera is able to reproduce very near 
to life. Form can be accurately rendered. 
Figures against the snow make splendid subjects. 
But most interesting of all is the play of light 
and shade on the snow itself, particularly when 
the sun is shining low on the horizon. Here 
the camera scores over the pencil, as it can give 
quickly — for the effects are fleeting — the deli- 
cate light-gradations with which the sun lights 


up the snow. As a rule, it is safer not to in- 
clude any dark objects in our view, or we may 
get into trouble with the negative, and our 
delicate highlights will be merged in one chalky- 
white, however dark the rest of the picture 
may be printed. 

To get a suggestion of snow, everything must 
be kept high in tone, even the shadows, and our 
highest light must be untinted white paper. 
Often a snow-covered hillside, or even the play 
of the sun on a wind-blown snow-ridge, or some 
bushes fantastically covered in thick snow — if 
carefully and individually rendered — will be 
more valuable, not only pictorially, but as a re- 
minder of the scene, than a more elaborate 
picture, not only because of its simplicity — and 
the simpler we can get our subjects the better — 
but also for the reason that the dryplate can 
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master truthfully a scene that has compara- 
tively a short scale of gradations. 

As to exposure, it is quite easy to give details 
on paper and in cold blood. But are they of 
any use when the moment comes’ My own 
experience is that with snow-shadows the sub- 
jects are so fleeting and quickly changing that 
there is no time to think accurately when once 
one sees the picture as one wants it. If we stop 
to measure the light, we shall often lose our 
study, and so the rule-of-thumb comes in, and we 
jump to hazard a doubtful exposure, fervently 





E. H. WESTON 


hoping that we have given a full one. We can 
then develop for a thin negative, and make our 
print by enlargement on bromide paper — con- 
trasty if necessary. 

It may be objected that this taking of little 
bits of scenery is not a high aim, and it would 
be better and more ambitious to get views that 
give the grandeur of the snowy mountains. I 
can only say that it seems wiser to come home 
with a few suggestive snow-sketches that revive 
a memory, than with elaborate pictures that tell 
no tale! — The Amateur Photographer. 


Stand-Development for Lantern-Slides 
H. BERNARD WARD, M.Sc. 


HE negatives from which slides are re- 
quired are first arranged in three or four 
classes, according to the tone desired in 

the lantern-slide. Having found by experiment 
the amount of magnesium-wire necessary for the 
exposure of a negative of average density, all 
the negatives from which, say, black-tone slides 
are required are then arranged in two or three 
plate boxes, according to their comparative den- 
sities; all the negatives in one box requiring 
the same exposure. 

Provided that an exposure-meter has been 
used in the field, and one’s negatives are stand- 
developed, their very general uniformity in 





regard to density makes their classification into, 
say, three such classes easily possible. On the 
lid of each box should be written the amount of 
magnesium-ribbon that requires to be burnt for 
the correct exposure of the negatives. 

This having been done, the lantern-plates are 
exposed in batches at a time — as many print- 
ing-frames as possible being made use of —so 
that burning one length of magnesium-ribbon 
exposes a number of plates at a time. When, 
as in my case, thirty lantern-slides have thus 
been printed off, they are removed to the tank 
for development. 

My tank is an ordinary quarter-plate wash- 
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ing-tank, having a removable rack with fifteen 
grooves, and since each groove allows two 
plates to be placed in it back to back, thirty 
plates can be dealt with at a time. It would be 
impossible to examine each of these thirty plates 
so as to remove them one by one when develop- 
ment has been carried just far enough to yield 
a finished slide, so that a sufficient overdevelop- 
ment of the whole batch is aimed at, and each 
slide afterwards reduced as far as may be 
necessary to do so. 

Apart from such tactics being essential for 
the successful stand-development of lantern- 
slides, there is little doubt but that the most 
brilliant slides are those that have been over- 
developed and subsequently reduced with the 
ferricyanide and hypo-reducer. 

It is advisable to fill the tank with the neces- 
sary amount of water some half hour before 
development commences, to enable the water to 
clear itself of any air contained in it, which 
might otherwise deposit as bubbles on the slides 
and cause pinholes to appear. 
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JOHN F. JONES 


If the developing-tank is not provided with a 
water-tight lid enabling it to be turned upside 
down — as mine is not — it is convenient to fita 
removable piece of stiff wire across the top of the 
slides in the rack, by which they are held firmly 
in position, so that the rack containing them can 
be lifted periodically out of the developer and 
reversed to guard against any settlement of the 
developer causing uneven action. 

The slides remain in the rack until they are 
developed, fixed and washed, finally 
removed for reduction. 

For black-tone slides I generally use ** Special ” 
black-tone lantern-plates, and have found an 
exposure of 114 inches of magnesium-ribbon 
at a distance of 12 feet necessary for negatives 
of average density ; the developer I find most 
satisfactory being a dilute solution of azol, 1 in 
100. Overdevelopment will be sufficiently ad- 
vanced in twenty-five to thirty minutes, and 
subsequent reduction with Farmer’s reducer 
yields slides of a thoroughly satisfactory char- 
acter, soft, and full of detail. 


being 
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For slides of a sepia or cool-brown tone, 
developed by the stand-method, I have obtained 
very satisfactory results with the following two- 
solution formula : — 


ee cena 20 gr. 
Potassium metabisulphate ___________. 60 gr. 
Potassium bromide __._.___..___.__.___- 20 gr. 
NN a ee _30 oz 

B.—Asmeon (600) ...................... 1 drm. 
ag i a a 30 oz. 


For normal development, each of the above 
stock-solutions A and B are made up with only 
10 oz. of water; diluted as above, the 60 oz. of 
combined solution is sufficient to fill my tank 
and develop thirty slides. As regards exposure, 
using Paget Slow lantern-plates, 3 inches of 
magnesium-ribbon burnt at a distance of 4 feet 
from the printing-frames will be found correct 
for average negatives, and the lantern-slides will 
have acquired sufficient density to leave a mar- 
gin for final reduction after ten to twelve minutes 
in the tank. Care should be taken, however, not 
to overdo the reduction, or fine detail will 
be lost. 

For slides of a warm-brown to reddish tone, 
the following developer is a very useful one. I 
dealt with the results obtained from its use as a 
normal developer in the article referred to above. 


De Oe es ee ee 30 or 
Potassium metabisulphate_ ae 
, | | aa ree eee 30 oz. 
B. — Ammonia (.880) __..__..___--.____---- 1 drm. 
SA Reece ree erence 30 oz. 
C.— Ammonium bromide__-________________- 1 oz. 
Ammonium ecarbonate____________--__-_- 1 oz 
| EAE ELS ae eae eee 10 oz 


The whole of the stock-solutions A and B are 
used, the amount of C being varied according to 
the tone required in the finished slide. With 
Paget Slow lantern-plates, slides of a decidedly 
warm-brown tone are produced by adding 3 oz. 
of stock-solution C to the 60 0z. of combined A 
and B, when an exposure of 5 inches of mag- 
nesium-ribbon at a distance of 1 foot will be 
required for average negatives. The slides 
should remain in the tank from about ten min- 
utes to a quarter of an hour. 

Lantern-slides of a decidedly reddish tone can 
be made by adding 5 oz. of the C solution to the 
60 oz. of A and B; the exposure required being 
about 8 inches of magnesium-ribbon at a distance 
of 1 foot. The slides will be sufficiently over- 
developed in about fifteen minutes. 

A variety of intermediate tones between 


browns and reds can be obtained by varying the 
exposure and the amount of C solution present, 
as can soon be ascertained by experiment. 











Many other developers than the ones given 
above would no doubt answer excellently for the 
stand-development of lantern-plates. Once this 
method has been tried, I am sure that the lan- 
tern-slide maker who has not too much spare 
time, and who nevertheless desires to turn out 
really good slides, would soon realize the great 
advantages it possesses over the usual one-slide- 
developed-at-a-time method. The percentage of 
failures is considerably reduced by the adoption of 
this method of development. [ It will be noted that 
the formule given above call for ammonia 880. 
This means ammonia of about 31% and which is 
not available in America. Using Merck’s or 
Mallinkrodt’s Aqua Ammonia or Stronger Water 
adds one-fifth to the amount called for, and the 
equivalent strength will be the same. 

Those of our readers who prefer other makes 
of lantern-slide plates for contact-printing may 
use: Wellington S.C. P., which is of the same 
sensitiveness as slow gaslight paper and may 
be handled in the same way. The developers 
given above work very well on this plate, or, if 
desired, the following may be used : — 


MeTo.-HyDROKINONE DEVELOPER. 


Be eID oon ecm kenein ae 16 oz. 
ES SR a nee ae es, 20 gr. 
Sodium sulphite dry ____.......-_--_..-.-- 100 gr. 
Sodium carbonate dry ___________- ___..400 gr. 
ee ie 20 gr. 
Potassium bromide - en eee 

Dissolve ingredients in the order given. Use 
full strength. 

en sn ha a 10 oz 
Ammonium carbonate _____________.____- 1 oz 
Ammonium bromide ______ _____- RES 1 oz. 


The normal exposure for black tones on 
S. C. P. plates is about 4% inch of magnesium 
ribbon at a distance of 18 inches or about one 
minute at 12 inches from a Welsbach burner. 
Various shades of brown to red can be obtained 
by lengthening the exposure and adding up to 
five drams of the B restrainer to the ounce of 
developer. 

Any of the American makes of slide plates 
will work well for contact-printing either with 
the formule given or with those enclosed by the 
maker with the plates. For very thin negatives 
use Seed Yellow Label plates, and for negatives 
of average density Seed’s Red Label, Hammer, 
Cramer, Defender or Defender Carbutt will 
yield very fine slides. Among the foreign makes 
on the American market, in addition to the 
Wellington regular and S. C. P., are Imperial 
and others, any of which will give fine results 
with the stand-development method. Editor. | 
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A Comparison of Methods of Making Lantern-Slides 


LOUIS DERR 


HEN a lantern-slide is to be made 

from a negative of the same size, 

the question of method becomes of 
interest. Direct printing is simpler and quicker 
than the use of the copying-camera that must 
be employed for larger negatives, but two ques- 
tions now arise. First, is the gradation of the 
contact-printed slide the same as that of the one 
made in the camera, and, second, has the con- 
tact-printed slide the same sharpness of defini- 
tion’ The rapidly-increasing numbers of small 
cameras of high grade adds interest to the 
discussion of the subject. 

It is commonly assumed that the copying- 
process increases contrast and shortens the scale 
of gradation of the negative. The first assump- 
tion is undoubtedly valid, for in the lantern- 
slide neither exposure nor development may 
be pushed to the point of appearance of fog, 
and this tends to reduction of exposure to the 
underexposure limit, which of course increases 
contrasts. Change in scale of gradation is 
explainable as follows. 

In the half-lights of the negative the silver 
particles scatter the transmitted light so that it 
emerges from the plate in all directions ; but in 
the copying-camera only that part of it which 
falls upon the lens is available for producing an 


image on the lantern-slide plate. Withj the 
direct-printed slide, however, all the rays which 
get through the negative fall upon the plate in 
contact with it and thus give an increased total 
of light-effect, which results in a denser image 
than before. Thus the half-tones of the con- 
tact-printed slide should be relatively denser 
than those of the slide made in the camera, and 
similar reasoning leads to the conclusion that 
fainter impressions through the dense parts of 
the negative should be registered on the direct- 
printed slide than on the other. In a word, then, 
the camera-made slide should have not only a 
shorter scale, but a different gradation. 

With a view to ascertain how far these con- 
clusions are justified in the actual case, the 
writer submitted the matter to a comparative 
test. Several lantern-slide plates were given 
different exposures, both in the camera and in the 
printing-frame, using a Chapman-Jones_ plate- 
tester as the negative. This is very suitable for 
the purpose, the part used consisting of a series 
of numbered squares of gradually-increasing 
opacity. The plates were simultaneously de- 
veloped in the same tray, and those marked on 
which the image appeared at the same moment, 
indicating equal exposure. As a check on this, 
the plates were photometrically examined after 
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drying, and pairs chosen for comparison in which 
the most opaque squares were of the same den- 
sity. A typical pair is shown in Fig. 1. The 
right-hand set is a print from the plate exposed 
in the camera; the other set is from the corre- 
sponding contact-printed plate. 

It will be observed that the middle-tones 5 
and 6 of the print from the camera-made slide 
are darker than the corresponding ones from 
the contact-printed slide ; that is, the middle-tones 
of the contact-printed slide are more blocked up 
than on the other plate, and this agrees with 
the previous conclusion. On the other hand — 
though of course better shown on the plates and 
original prints than in the reproduction — the 
visible effect extends to the same number on 
both plates. Hence the total length of the light- 
scale is the same, and the only difference is the 
slight thickening of the half-tones in the con- 
tact-printed slide. It appears to the writer that 


this difference is not enough to alter the aver- 
age picture materially, and certainly not enough 
to injure it, and that therefore the camera has 








FIG. 5 


in this respect no advantage over the simple and 
rapid printing-frame. 

The second point of comparison remains to 
be noticed. It may be suspected that slides 
made in the printing-frame would suffer a loss 
of definition which would always be harmful 
and, in the case of a line-drawing, might be 
fatal. This question was subjected to study in 
the following way. 

A line of very clear print on coated paper 
was photographed on a fine-grained “ Contrast ” 
plate, with a Zeiss-Tessar lens stopped to F/22. 
It may here be remarked that a high-grade lens 
does not require excessive stopping-down to 
secure sharp definition of a plane object, and 
that with such a lens the only object of stopping- 
down is to obtain depth of focus. Fig. 2 shows 
one letter of the negative, magnified about ten 
diameters. It appears rather ragged ; but, by 
comparison with Fig. 3, which shows the same 
letter as it appears when the printing is exam- 
ined directly in the microscope, it will be seen 
that the outlines of the negative are quite as 
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good as in the original. From this negative 
two slides were made, one by direct contact 
(Fig. 4) and one of the same size in the copying- 
camera (Fig. 5), using in the camera a Voigt- 
laender Collinear lens stopped down to F/25. 
Comparison of Figs. 4 and 5 fails entirely to 
show any superiority of definition in the camera- 
made slide, though it was made with more than 
usual care in focusing. The lens itself was 
stopped down more than necessary, to allow for 
a possible lack of register between ground-glass 
and plate in the camera, although other tests 
have shown the camera to be properly adjusted 
in this respect. No loss of sharpness need there- 
fore be feared in direct printing, if properly 
done. The lantern-slide plate is of very thin 
glass, which in a printing-frame with a soft back 
van be pressed closely into contact with the 
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negative. Indeed, the writer never uses a print- 
ing-frame at all with negatives not larger than 
4 x 5, simply laying the lantern-slide plate on a 
velvet-covered wooden block and pressing the 
negative down upon it with the fingers of one 
hand while turning the light on and off with the 
other. The arrangement of the light, however, 
may be of some importance. The rays should 
fall perpendicularly on the plate, and the walls 
and ceiling of the room should, therefore, be 
non-reflecting or the light should be enclosed in 
a rather long box painted black inside. The 
preceding pictures were made in a room which 
is painted black, by the light of a 32-candle- 
power incandescent lamp at a distance of about 
six feet from the negative; and under these or 
similar conditions there is no reason to fear loss 
of definition in direct printing. 
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Two Extinguished Lights 


ATALITY seems to attend upon the princi- 

pals in the Dickens Centenary commemora- 
tion so hopefully arranged for this month. To 
the death of Henry Snowden Ward, who was to 
have delivered a series of lectures in Boston 
during the Centenary week, must be added the 
sudden and unexpected end, also in New York 
City, of the great novelist’s son, Alfred Tenny- 
son Dickens, who was to have been the central 
figure in the exercises. Although Mr. Ward 
was unusually well-equipped as a lecturer, not 
only on the life and work of Dickens, but also 
on photographic subjects, the late Alfred Dickens 
enjoyed a possible advantage by being a son of 
the great novelist; but he did not possess the 
conspicuous elocutionary gifts and the winning 
personality of our departed friend, Henry Snow- 
den Ward, who will be sadly missed, for many 
years to come, in photographic circles through- 
out the world. 


Foiling the Detective-Photographer 
OGNIZANT of the fact that photographs 


of fingerprints can lead to the detection 
of crime, burglars broke open and robbed a 
safe in New York not long ago, using rubber- 
gloves to prevent tell-tale fingermarks. In this 
instance the gloves used by the robbers were left 
behind ; and it may still be possible with the 
aid of photography to obtain adequate traces of 
incriminating evidence. 


Holiday-Souvenirs 

T speaks well for the kindly, generous spirit 

of American photographers, who, though 
overwhelmed with work during the holiday 
season, found time to prepare appropriate and 
tasteful Christmas-souvenirs, which they sent to 
their friends near and far. The editor of 
PuHoro-ERA was the happy recipient of a large 
number of these personally-designed Christmas 
and New Year’s cards, which convey in an 
ideal way genuine expressions of friendship and 
good cheer. Many of these tokens are dis- 
played in the PHoro-Era offices, others in the 
editor’s home, where they will serve as con- 
stant reminders of true friends who have at 
heart the welfare of the editor and his publica- 
tion. Illustrations of the pictorial character of 
these tokens of the season’s greetings will be 
found in the pages of this issue. 





Our London Letter 


R. E. O. Hoppe, the author of our monthly 

London Letter for the last two years, 
reports greatly-increased activity at his studio, 
also in his department of home-portraiture. The 
continued illness of Mrs. Hoppé adds to his 
responsibilities, so that he is not able to prepare 
his missives for PHoro-Era regularly, and he 
has asked to be relieved of the post of London 
correspondent. Our London Letter will here- 
after be written by the Cadbys, who, by reason 
of their rare ability and industry as pictorial 
workers, breadth of vision and unquestioned 
honesty of purpose, may be trusted to give the 
readers of Puoro-Era interesting and accurate 
reports of happenings in English photographic 
circles. The initial letter appears in this issue. 


Objectionable Advertising 

LTHOUGH the business of advertising to- 
A day offers fewer objectionable features 
than at any time in the past, there remains a 
form which offends the patriotic sense of every 
true American. We refer to the practice of 
using, without authority, the portraits of eminent 
personages in order to invite particular attention 
to the article advertised. It matters not whether 
the person thus portrayed be living or dead. 
The offense is equally gross. It must shock 
every good citizen to see pictures of illustrious 
Americans used to endorse a food-product, a 
cigar or a brand of whiskey. If a purveyor 
cannot make a public appeal for patronage 
without resorting to the portrait of George 
Washington or of Abraham Lincoln, he shows 
an utter disregard amounting to contempt for 
the reverence in which such characters are held. 
Indeed, so strong has the feeling become in this 
matter, that the members of a large and well- 
known patriotic society have agreed to refrain 
from patronizing any product or commodity 
which is advertised in this way. This course 
will doubtless be followed by others, and a 
consideration of this probability ought to serve 
as a warning to all newspapers and magazines 
which use this kind of advertising, because the 
feeling is so strong that it may lead to the boy- 
cotting of the publication itself. Fortunately, 
the use of the American flag for advertising- 
purposes is forbidden by law; and there is no 
reason why the use of the name, face or figure 
of every person should not also be protected. 
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THE ‘ROUND ROBIN GUILD 


An Association of Amateur Photographers 
Conducted by ELIZABETH FLINT WADE 


This association, conducted under the auspices of PHOTO-ERA, and of which PHOTO-ERA is the offi- 
cial organ, is intended primarily for the benefit of beginners in photography, although advanced camerists 
are just as welcome and many are numbered among its members. The aim of the association is to assist 
photographers by giving them information, advice and criticism in the Guild pages of PHOTO-ERA and by 
personal correspondence. Membership is free and may be obtained by sending name and address to 
PHOTO-ERA, The Round Robin Guild, 383 Boylston Street, Boston. Send a stamp for complete prospectus. 














Winter-Landscapes 


THE editor of PHoro-Era is keenly alive to the fact 
that the present-day amateur is an all-the-year-round 
devotee of photography, and for the January and Feb- 
ruary competitions he has chosen subjects which will 
give our active Guild members an incentive for outdoor 
photographic rambles though old Boreas reigns supreme 
and all the woods and fields are bare. 

The subject for January is Winter-Landscapes, and 
the amateur can find no better object-lesson to follow 
than the fine examples of photographs of winter-land- 
scapes published from time to time in PHoro-Era. 
Studying their composition, one finds that with very 
simple subjects the artist has produced most attractive 
and artistic pictures. The highlights are low in tone, 
and there are no deep shadows, the beauty of the pic- 
ture depending on the harmonious arrangement of lines 
rather than on the massing of lights and shadows. In 
some of the pictures the texture of the snow is well- 
rendered, while in others wide stretches of white with- 
out detail depict the snow-covered fields. 

The best time of day to make winter-landscapes is 
doubtless the morning, for in the early hours there is 
less wind than at any other time of day; and the wind 
is not a helpful or pleasant companion when one is on a 
photographic quest. 

The early morning is the time when one gets the most 
effective pictures of hoar frost, of snow-laden trees, or 
of the crystal-casing in which the ice-storm envelops 
every object exposed to itsfury. The first hour after 
sunrise is often prolific of enticing opportunities which 
two hours later will have utterly vanished. The charm 
of a winter-landscape picture does not depend so much 
on the beauty of the different objects which make up its 
composition, as upon the arrangement of the objects and 
their delicacy of treatment. Color, and even the sug- 
gestion of color, is lacking, and so one must supply its 
absence by the arrangement of lines and by the soft 
gradations of lights and shadows, introducing no strong 
highlights and avoiding deep shadows. 

One does not need to search far for a pleasing subject. 
A sprinkling of snow often transforms the commonplace 
into the picturesque by hiding details which in them- 
selves are ugly and unattractive. If one lives in the 
city and visits to the open-country are denied him, then 
the camerist will find the parks or the suburbs of his 
town fruitful hunting-grounds; for it is not the wide 
sweep of country one should endeavor to include in his 
picture, but rather some short view with suggestions 
of distance. 

A common fault of winter-landscapes is the inclusion, 
in the sky-portion of the picture, of interlacing branches 
of bare trees. They make confused lines in the picture 
which convey no sense of harmony or repose, but instead 
are like some intricate pattern where one searches in 





vain for the clue to its beginning and ending. Such an 
eye-fatiguing effect must be studiously avoided, and to 
guard against it the camera may be set to take in more 
of the foreground and less of the sky-portion of the 
view. Indeed, in snow-pictures one can get along with 
less sky-expanse than in the summer-landscape, owing 
to the light tones of the picture itself. 

The development of the plate should not be carried 
too far, for one must endeavor to get soft halftones and 
no very strong highlights. The negative must be rather 
thin, but still have pleasing contrasts. The developer 
to produce these results must be one which will bring 
out detail without giving too great density; one that 
will bring up a crisp-printing negative with no chalky 
highlights. 

An exposure-meter is a very useful bit of apparatus 
to use when making pictures of snow; for until one has 
had a good bit of experience in photographing winter- 
scenes, one is very apt to make incorrect exposures, 
owing to the great difference in strength of the light as 
compared to that of the summer months. If the plate 
is overexposed, the resulting print will be an almost 
uniform tone of gray, while if it is underexposed the 
print will show chalky highlights, while shadows lack 
detail. 

Choose simple subjects; use an exposure-meter to 
gage the correct time of exposure; a moderately-slow 
plate for the negative; a developer which will give 
detail, but not too much density ; a printing-paper which 
will bring out the picture to the best advantage; a 
mount to enhance the effect of the snow and one’s win- 
ter-landscapes will undoubtedly be pictures of real 
artistic merit. 


System, Method, Purpose 


EvERyY avocation as well as every vocation is depen- 
dent on system and order for its success. Among the 
many avocations photography is one which particularly 
demands that it be pursued in a systematic and orderly 
manner, if one desires to obtain satisfactory results. 
The amateur who has formed orderly habits finds that 
his photographic career moves on with comparatively 
little friction; but if not, then he encounters many diffi- 
culties and will need to strive very hard to make any 
marked advancement in his work. 

The first thing to be considered is a proper place in 
which to store ali the necessary accessories which one 
needs in developing plates and printing pictures. If an 
empty closet or cupboard is available, this simplifies the 
storage arrangement. If not, then two wooden soap- 
boxes may be utilized to advantage. One box should be 
used for printing-frames, trays, plateholders and similar 
apparatus, while the other is to be arranged for the 
chemicals, both dry and liquid, that are used in develop- 
ing and toning. A removable tray or shelf with holes 
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cut in just large enough to hold the bottles will answer 
for the liquids, while the dry chemicals should be 
wrapped in waxed-paper and stored in tin boxes. Bottles 
and packages should be plainly labeled with the names 
of their contents, and in the case of solutions, if one adds 
directions for their use, such a record will be found of 
value on many occasions. Each article should have its 
own place and be returned to it when one has finished 
using it. In a short time the habit of putting an article 
in its place becomes methodical and one performs the 
action almost unconsciously, for so subservient is the 
body to the will, that even the subconscious thought 
prompts and controls an action once it has become 
a fixed habit. 

A label which will not easily become detached from a 
bottle is made of a strip of linen-paper which is long 
enough to go around the bottle and lap at least an inch. 
Gum it with the liquid-glue which comes in tubes, then 
attach it to the bottle. The paper shrinks in drying so 
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that it adheres closely to the bottle, and the lapped ends 
hold it firmly in place. 

Before one begins to make pictures he should obtain 
a blank-book to serve as a negative-index, and improvise 
some sort of case in which to store his negatives in regu- 


lar order. Handicraft is a part of one’s present-day 
education, and there are few boys or girls who cannot 
construct from an empty wooden box and some strips of 
quarter-inch pine a very convenient set of pigeon-holes 
made to fit the size of the plate one uses for negatives. 
A pigeon-hole should hold at least twenty-five negatives, 
and to facilitate the finding of any negative the num- 
bers should be marked over each pigeon-hole, as — 1 to 
25; 26 to 50. In making the index, the entries should 
be made consecutively in the order in which the nega- 
tives were made. One thus has a chronological index 
which shows the progress of one’s work. The subjects 
should also be classified — portraits, marines, landscapes, 
ete.— and in each class the name and number of the 
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The classified 
All notes in 
regard to the negative itself should be recorded on the 


negatives which belong to it recorded. 
index helps to locate a negative quickly. 


envelope which contains it. Then when one wishes to 
use a certain negative, he will find the necessary data 
concerning it which will aid him in the selection of the 
proper printing-medium, and also give the approximate 
time of printing. The record must show the time 
required for gaslight or other prints, and thus one will 
have all that is needful to know about any negative one 
has made. 

Every amateur wishes to preserve in convenient form 
photographic items— formule, improved methods of 
work, and other helpful suggestions. No more handy 
notebook can be employed than the popular card-index. 
One does not need to buy the case for the cards, but may 
fashion one which will answer every purpose. The cards 
are very inexpensive and of a convenient size to carry in 
the pocket or the shopping-bag. The habit of carrying 
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index-cards with one is a very good one, for when one 
comes across an article which he may wish to refer to 
later, he makes a note of it on one of the cards and in 
due time bestows it in its proper place in the case. 
Short clippings can be pasted directly on the cards and, 
if one desires, the cards may be used for copying for- 
mulz. Of course one makes a scrap-book for photo- 
graphic clippings, and the articles in it can be indexed 
in the card-index catalog. In a very short time a 
photographie encyclopedia will be the outcome of one’s 
system of recording the places where certain desired 
information can be found. 

In beginning photographic work one should adopt a 
certain method of working and then followit. In the 
darkroom when developing, the trays which contain the 
different solutions should be placed always in the same 
order. Once having established the arrangement of the 
trays, one will never confuse the developing- with the 
fixing-solution, or vice versa. A certain order should be 
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observed in toning and fixing prints, in making gaslight- 
prints, platinum, or in using any other printing-process. 
Method in one’s photographic work saves not only time, 
but also much vexation of spirit caused by a haphazard 
method of pursuing one’s photographic labors. 

System and method carefully followed and never 
allowed to become lax will speed one toward the 
photographie goal for which all amateurs should strive — 
the top. 

Stand- and Time-Development 

BEGINNERS often confuse stand- and time-develop- 
ment methods, believing them to be one and the same 
thing. There is, however, a very decided difference 
between them. Stand-development means that the 
plates are set on edge in a vessel deep enough to allow 
their being covered with developer and allowed to stand 
until development is completed. The developer is much 
diluted and works very slowly. Stand-development is 
also called tank-development, because tanks made ex- 
pressly for this mode of development are generally used. 

Time-development means that given a certain kind of 
developer used at a certain temperature the exact time 
can be ascertained in which a plate will be fully devel- 
oped. Time-development is also called factorial devel- 
opment, because each developer has a factor by which 
the time of development is calculated. 

In stand-development a diluted developer is used, it 
having been proved by careful experiments that a 
greater number of good negatives may be obtained by 
the slow action of weak developer than by the usual 
method of tray-development with more vigorous solution. 
This is true where a large number of plates is to be 
developed and the time of exposure is unknown. This 
method works particularly well with underexposed- 
plates; brings out all the detail possible to obtain; and 
there is no danger of fog such as occurs in tray-develop- 
ment much prolonged. 

The development may be completed in a short time 
or it may extend over a period of several hours. The 
length of time plates are to be left in the tank depends 
on the strength of the developer. With very dilute- 
developer one may start to develop late in the evening, 
cover the tank and leave the plates till morning when 
they will be found fully developed, each negative having 
in it all the detail it is possible to obtain. If one is in 
haste, a stronger developer may be used which will com- 
plete the development in from ten to twenty minutes. 
The dilute developer is to be preferred, its slow action 
producing better negatives than one which hastens the 
development. 

The one-solution developers in concentrated form are 
excellent for stand-development. Rodinal is one which 
gives great satisfaction. For a solution which will com- 
plete the development of a plate in an hour, use rodinal, 
1 oz.; and water, 100 oz. Metol-hydrochinon is an 
excellent developer for the stand-method. The follow- 
ing formula will be found to give negatives with good 
density and plenty of detail: Metol, 52 grains; hydro- 
chinon, 75 grains; sodium sulphite, 3 oz.; sodium car- 
bonate, 2°4 oz.; water, 120 oz. This developer may 
be diluted with three times the quantity of water and 
used for an “ all-night ”’ stand-developer. 

For time-development the Watkins table is usually 
employed. Mr. Watkins has worked out by careful 
experiment the factors for the developers most in use. 
When a certain kind of developer is to be used, the 
table is consulted and the factor noted. The plate is 
placed in the tray, flooded with developer and the exact 
number of seconds observed in which the image begins 
to appear. Suppose the image began to appear in 
30 seconds and the factor of the developer used was 
12. Multiply the number of seconds (30) by the factor 
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(12), and the product is 560 seconds or 6 minutes. 
Development will therefore be completed in six minutes. 
For the benefit of those members of our Guild who 
have not access to the Watkins Factorial Table, the 
factors are given for the most popular developers. 


Watkins Factors: Adurol, 5; edinol, 20; eikonogen, 
9; glycin-soda, 8; hydrochinon, 5; Kodak powder, 18; 
metol, 30; ortol, 10; pyro-metol, 9; rodinal, 30. 

To calculate the factor for any developer, note first 
the exact time in which the image begins to appear. 
Note the total time of the development of the plate, and 
divide this time by the time in which the image first 
appeared. This does not mean that one may use only 
one agent in the developer. The method of calculating 
the factor is the same when two agents are combined in 
one solution, as, metol-hydrochinon; pyro-metol, ete. 
Factorial development is a most satisfactory way to 
obtain good negatives. 
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Potassium Metabisulphite 

Porassium metabisulphite is made chiefly for photo 
graphic uses, for it is one of the best preservatives for 
all developing-solutions. It comes in the form of needle- 
shaped crystals having a waxy look and has an odor like 
that of sulphur burning. 

Besides its use as a preservative for developing- 
agents, it is used in the fixing-bath in the place of acids. 
It prevents the decomposition of the hypo and thus en- 
sures the permanence of the negatives fixed in the bath. 
Thirty grains of potassium metabisulphite in twenty 
ounces of hypo solution is sufficient to make a clearing- 
bath which is superior to the ordinary acid fixing-bath. 

When used as a preservative in the developer, the 
proportion is two grains to each ounce of the solution. 
This chemical is now used quite extensively, its merits 
having won for it a permanent place in the compounding 
of photographic solutions. 
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The Round Robin Guild 
Monthly Competitions 


Closing the last day of every month. 

Address all prints for competition to PHoro-ERA, 
The Round Robin Guild Competition, 383 Boyl- 
ston St., Boston, U.S.A. 




















Prizes 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 

Second Prize: Value $5.00. 

Third Prize: Value $2.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning picture, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials of any nature sold 
by any dealer or manufacturer who advertises in 
PxHoro-ERa. 


Rules 


1. These competitions are free and open to all photo- 
graphers, whether or not subscribers to PHoro-Era. 

2. As many prints as desired, in any medium except 
blue-print, may be entered, but they must represent the 
unaided work of the competitor from start to finish, and 
must be artistically mounted. Sepia-prints on rough 
paper are not suitable for reproduction, and such should 
be accompanied by smooth prints on P. O. P. or black- 
and-white paper having the same gradations and detail. 

3. The right is reserved to withhold from the compe- 
titions all prints not up to the PHoro-Era standard. 

4. A package of prints will not be considered eligible 
unless return postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces or fraction is sent with the data. 

5. Each print entered must bear the maker's name, ad- 
dress, Guild-number, the title of the picture and the name 
and month of the competition, and should be accompanied 
by a letter SENT SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of 
date, light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. Enclose 
return-postage in letter. 

6. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoro-Era. If suitable, they will 
be reproduced, full credit in each case being given to 
the maker. 

7. Competitors are requested not to send enlargements 
greater in size than 8 x 10 or mounts larger than 12 x 15 
unless they are packed with double thicknesses of stiff 
corrugated board, not the flexible kind, or with thin wood- 
veneer. Large packages may be sent by express, Section 
D Rates, very cheaply and with indemnity against loss. 


Subjects for Competition for 1911-12 


December — “ Home-Scenes.” Closes January 31. 

January — “‘ Winter-Landscapes.” Closes February 29. 

February — ‘‘ Woods in Winter.” Closes March 31. 

March — “ Window-Portraits.” Closes April 30. 

April — “‘ Spring-Pictures.” Closes May 31. 

May —“‘ Decorative Treatment of Shrubs and Flowers.” 
Closes June 30. 

June —“ Outdoor Portraits.” Closes July 31. 

July — “‘ Tree-Studies.” Closes August 31. 

August — “ Outdoor-Sports.”’ Closes September 30. 

September — “ Street-Scenes.”’ Closes October 31. 

October — ‘‘ Autumn-Scenes.’’ Closes November 30. 

November — “Interiors with Figures.” Closes Dee. 31. 

December — “ Cats and Kittens.” Closes January 31. 








Awards — Rainy Days 


First Prize: W. B. Howe. 

Second Prize: A. Victor Boyd. 

Third Prize: Leon Jeanne. 

Honorable Mention: John E. Boultenhouse, P. P. 
Kimball, K. T. Krantz, B. F. Langland, W. Mizunuma, 
Henry I. Unno, Eugene Vail. 
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Quarterly Contests for Beginners 


In these contests all Guild members are eligible PRO- 
VIDED THEY HAVE NEVER RECEIVED ANY PRIZES OR 
HonorRABLE MENTIONS in the past, FROM ANY SOURCE, 
AND PROVIDED ALSO THAT THEY HAVE NOT BEEN 
MAKING PHOTOGRAPHS MORE THAN ONE YEAR. 

All prints submitted, except prize-winners, will be 
returned if postage is sent in a separate letter with the 
data. See rules 4 and 5 in opposite column. 


Prizes 






First Prize: Value $: 

Second Prize: Value $2.50. 

Third Prize: Value $1.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is worthy will 
be given Honorable Mention. 


Subjects for Competition 


General — Indoors. Closes April 15, 1912. 
Landscapes with Figures. Closes July 15, 1912. 
Summer-Scenes. Closes October 15, 1912. 
Street-Scenes. Closes January 15, 1915. 


A Word About Our Subjects 


Tue yearly list of the Round Robin Guild competi- 
tions is published in advance, for two reasons. First : 
to give the amateur a chance to select ahead the subject 
he prefers; and, second: to give him time to think out 
an original method of treating it. One of the points on 
which pictures are judged, is the original manner in which 
the artist has portrayed his subject, yet this is the one 
point in which most of the pictures, excellent in other 
respects, are found sadly wanting. The reason of this 
is because most persons prefer to copy, rather than 
to strive for originality. We are imitators instead 
of originators. : 

The subjects for our January and February competi- 
tions may seem to give little opportunity for originality. 
Snowy fields and roads are the accepted ideas of winter- 
landscapes ; and leafless trees, of the woods in winter. 
Though figures are not to be made a feature of the 
winter-landscape studies there is no reason why they 
cannot be included in the scene. The tired laborer wend- 
ing his way homeward would emphasize the rigors of a 
wintry day; and so would any solitary pedestrian whose 
path might cross that of the artist. A woodchopper at 
work would not be out of place in a view of the woods 
in winter, though he should be far enough away from 
the camera to be a pleasing part of the picture, and not 
its principal object. 

The late Howard Pyle — artist and author — was 
fond of saying that there were a thousand ways to do 
a thing—and one more. Let the amateur remember 
this, and strive for the one more way — the way which 
will be original. 
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(12), and the product is 360 seconds or 6 minutes. 
Development will therefore be completed in six minutes. 
For the benefit of those members of our Guild who 
have not access to the Watkins Factorial Table, the 
factors are given for the most popular developers. 

Watkins Factors: Adurol, 5; edinol, 20; eikonogen, 
9; glycin-soda, 8; hydrochinon, 5; Kodak powder, 18; 
metol, 30; ortol, 10; pyro-metol, 9; rodinal, 30. 

To calculate the factor for any developer, note first 
the exact time in which the image begins to appear. 
Note the total time of the development of the plate, and 
divide this time by the time in which the image first 
appeared. This does not mean that one may use only 
one agent in the developer. The method of calculating 
the factor is the same when two agents are combined in 
one solution, as, metol-hydrochinon; pyro-metol, ete. 
Factorial development is a most satisfactory way to 
obtain good negatives. 


Potassium Metabisulphite 

Porassium metabisulphite is made chiefly for photo 
graphic uses, for it is one of the best preservatives for 
all developing-solutions. It comes in the form of needle- 
shaped crystals having a waxy look and has an odor like 
that of sulphur burning. 

Besides its use as a preservative for developing- 
agents, it is used in the fixing-bath in the place of acids. 
It prevents the decomposition of the hypo and thus en- 
sures the permanence of the negatives fixed in the bath. 
Thirty grains of potassium metabisulphite in twenty 
ounces of hypo solution is sufficient to make a clearing- 
bath which is superior to the ordinary acid fixing-bath. 

When used as a preservative in the developer, the 
proportion is two grains to each ounce of the solution. 
This chemical is now used quite extensively, its merits 
having won for it a permanent place in the compounding 
of photographic solutions. 
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The Round Robin Guild 
Monthly Competitions 


Closing the last day of every month. 

Address all prints for competition to Puoro-Era, 
The Round Robin Guild Competition, 383 Boyl- 
ston St., Boston, U.S.A. 




















Prizes 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 

Second Prize: Value $5.00. 

Third Prize: Value $2.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning picture, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials of any nature sold 
by any dealer or manufacturer who advertises in 
Pxoro-ERa. 

Rules 


1. These competitions are free and open to all photo- 
graphers, whether or not subscribers to PHoro-ERa. 

2. As many prints as desired, in any medium except 
blue-print, may be entered, but they must represent the 
unaided work of the competitor from start to finish, and 
must be artistically mounted. Sepia-prints on rough 
paper are not suitable for reproduction, and such should 
be accompanied by smooth prints on P. O. P. or black- 
and-white paper having the same gradations and detail. 

3. The right is reserved to withhold from the compe- 
titions all prints not up to the PHoro-ERa standard. 

4. A package of prints will not be considered eligible 
unless return postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces or fraction is sent with the data. 

5. Each print entered must bear the maker's name, ad- 
dress, Guild-number, the title of the picture and the name 
and month of the competition, and should be accompanied 
by a letter SENT SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of 
date, light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. Enclose 
return-postage in letter. 

6. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoro-Era. If suitable, they will 
be reproduced, full credit in each case being given to 
the maker. 

7. Competitors are requested not to send enlargements 
greater in size than 8 x 10 or mounts larger than 12 x 15 
unless they are packed with double thicknesses of stiff 
corrugated board, not the flexible kind, or with thin wood- 
veneer. Large packages may be sent by express, Section 
D Rates, very cheaply and with indemnity against loss. 


Subjects for Competition for 1911-12 


December — “‘ Home-Scenes.”’ Closes January 31. 

January — “‘ Winter-Landscapes.” Closes February 29. 

February — ‘“‘ Woods in Winter.”’ Closes March 31. 

March — “ Window-Portraits.” Closes April 30. 

April — “‘ Spring-Pictures.”” Closes May 31. 

May —“ Decorative Treatment of Shrubs and Flowers.” 
Closes June 30. 

June —“‘ Outdoor Portraits.” Closes July 31. 

July — “ Tree-Studies.”” Closes August 31. 

August — “ Outdoor-Sports.”” Closes September 30. 

September — “ Street-Scenes.”’ Closes October 31. 

October — ‘‘ Autumn-Scenes.’’ Closes November 30. 

November — “Interiors with Figures.” Closes Dee. 31. 

December — “Cats and Kittens.” Closes January 31. 





Awards — Rainy Days 


First Prize: W. B. Howe. 

Second Prize: A. Victor Boyd. 

Third Prize: Leon Jeanne. 

Honorable Mention: John E. Boultenhouse, P. P. 
Kimball, K. T. Krantz, B. F. Langland, W. Mizunuma, 
Henry I. Unno, Eugene Vail. 
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Quarterly Contests for Beginners 


In these contests all Guild members are eligible PRO- 
VIDED THEY HAVE NEVER RECEIVED ANY PRIZES OR 
HonoraB_E MENTIONS in the past, FROM ANY SOURCE, 
AND PROVIDED ALSO THAT THEY HAVE NOT BEEN 
MAKING PHOTOGRAPHS MORE THAN ONE YEAR. 

All prints submitted, except prize-winners, will be 
returned if postage is sent in a separate letter with the 
data. See rules 4 and 5 in opposite column. 


Prizes 
First Prize: Value $5.00. 
Second Prize: Value $2.50. 
Third Prize: Value $1.50. 
Honorable Mention: Those whose work is worthy will 
be given Honorable Mention. 





Subjects for Competition 


General — Indoors. Closes April 15, 1912. 
Landscapes with Figures. Closes July 15, 1912. 
Summer-Scenes. Closes October 15, 1912. 
Street-Scenes. Closes January 15, 1915. 


A Word About Our Subjects 


Tue yearly list of the Round Robin Guild competi- 
tions is published in advance, for two reasons. First : 
to give the amateur a chance to select ahead the subject 
he prefers; and, second: to give him time to think out 
an original method of treating it. One of the points on 
which pictures are judged, is the original manner in which 
the artist has portrayed his subject, yet this is the one 
point in which most of the pictures, excellent in other 
respects, are found sadly wanting. The reason of this 
is because most persons prefer to copy, rather than 
to strive for originality. We are imitators instead 
of originators. : 

The subjects for our January and February competi- 
tions may seem to give little opportunity for originality. 
Snowy fields and roads are the accepted ideas of winter- 
landscapes ; and leafless trees, of the woods in winter. 
Though figures are not to be made a feature of the 
winter-landscape studies there is no reason why they 
cannot be included in the scene. The tired laborer wend- 
ing his way homeward would emphasize the rigors of a 
wintry day; and so would any solitary pedestrian whose 
path might cross that of the artist. A woodchopper at 
work would not be out of place in a view of the woods 
in winter, though he should be far enough away from 
the camera to be a pleasing part of the picture, and not 
its principal object. 

The late Howard Pyle -- artist and author — was 
fond of saying that there were a thousand ways to do 
a thing — and one more. Let the amateur remember 
this, and strive for the one more way — the way which 
will be original. 
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Answers to Correspondents 


Readers wishing information upon any point in 
connection with their photographic work are invited 
to make use of this department. Address all in- 
quiries to ExizABETH First Wane, 743 East 
27th Street, Paterson, N.J. If a personal reply 
is desired, a self-addressed, stamped envelope must 
be enclosed. 




















G. McCLELLAND.— A White Paste is made as fol- 
lows: White dextrine, 6 0z.; water, 6 0z.; salicylic 
acid, 9 grains. Rub the dextrine smooth with a little 
of the water, add the rest and put in an earthen dish 
and set in a pan of hot water till the dextrine is dis- 
solved. When it is smooth and free from lumps, add 
the acid, stir well, put in a wide-mouthed bottle and let 
it set. This makes a firm, smooth paste free from lumps 
and will keep indefinitely. 


GOSSIP OF THE DAY 
LEON JEANNE 
THIRD PRIZE 

RAINY-DAY SCENES 


Cart Tripp.—To Remove Ink-Stains from } 
Negatives, soak them in a diluted solution of oxalic 
acid. If only slightly stained, “salts of lemon” will | 
remove the ink. If stained with an aniline ink a weak 


solution of muriatic acid will usually remove the stain 
at once. 

S. H. K. — The Focal Length of a Lens, roughly 
speaking, is the distance between the lens and the ground- 


glass when the lens is focused on a distant object. The } 
Ozobrome printing is a method of obtaining carbon pic- 
tures from bromide or gaslight prints. 

S. N. Dean. — To Pack Exposed Plates, use the i 
original boxes in which they were packed and place the 
plates face to face with the same bits of cardboard which ' 


were used to separate them when first packed. Be care- 
ful to wrap them in black needle-paper, and use the 
three pieces which comprised the original box. For 
films wrap the exposed roll in tin-foil and again in black 
needle-paper. The editor has kept exposed plates thus 
protected for a period of six months and developed them | 
into fine negatives. Of course they must be exposed to , 
as little light as possible when packing them. 
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Lois Perkins. — The Yellowing of Prints toned 
in a Combined Bath is due to the fact that the bath 
has become too weak in hypo and the prints are not 
properly fixed. A little hypo should be added to a used 
bath to restore its fixing-qualities. To prevent the yel- 
lowing of the prints, soak them before toning in a bath 
of sodium sulphite, one-half ounce to twenty of water. 
Leave them in this bath for about ten minutes. 

D. S. Austin. — To Brighten Platinum Prints 
which seem to have a lifeless appearance, brush them 
over with artists’ fixatif. This preparation does not 
give a gloss to the prints, but it brightens them up 
wonderfully, bringing out details and lightening the 
shadows. For prints made from a thin negative, the 
artists’ fixatif should always be used, as it greatly 
improves the looks of the prints. 

G. F. D. — The ** Softener,’’ about which you ask, is 
a sheet of clear celluloid which is put between the nega- 
tive and the printing-paper during the process of print- 
ing. This softens the outlines and greatly improves 
the appearance of a print when the negative is a hard 
one with very sharp detail. Many professional photo- 
graphers make very sharp negatives so as to get good 
detail, then use the sheet of celluloid to print through, 
thus making a soft effect and one which is much more 
pleasing than the sharp portrait. 

Henry T. Reapre. — No; do not make up a quantity 
of Sodium Sulphite in solution. It does not keep 
well in liquid form, not much over a month, so it is 
better to make it up in small quantities. If you make 
up a solution of four ounces of the sodium sulphite to 
sixteen of water, that will give you 120 grains to an 
ounce of the liquid and you can prepare your formula 
accordingly. It is used as a preservative in the devel- 
oper and is one of the ingredients of nearly every 
developer formula. 

F. J. T. —To Use Old Platinum Paper so as to 
make a good print, add to the developer a few drops of 
potassium bromide, one drop of a ten-per-cent of the 
solution being enough for each ounce of the developer, 
though a few drops more will not matter. This will 
clear up the paper which has become very much dis- 
colored by being kept too long. Old platinum will often 
make very attractive prints if used with negatives of 
strong contrasts. 

Frep. L. T.—A Hypo Bath for Plates and 
Papers should not be of the same strength. For a 
clearing-bath for plates use an ounce of hypo to four 
ounces of water; for paper use double that quantity of 
water — eight ounces to each ounce of hypo. No; you 
should not use your hypo bath when it is discolored. 
Hypo is so cheap that one can afford a fresh bath for 
each batch of prints or plates. Even if it were more 
expensive, it would be cheaper in the end to use the 
fresh solution, for a discolored one will stain the plate or 
paper — a staining that cannot be removed. 

C. F. Epwarprs.—To Remove Stains from 
Bottles, use “ spirits of salt,” which is an impure form 
of muriatic acid. Dilute one half, fill the bottle and 
let it stand over night. Im the morning drop shot or 
gravel in the bottle, shake well and the stains will 
usually disappear. If not very obstinate stains, use a 
strong solution of salsoda, and fill the bottle and let it 
stand a few hours. 

Auxc. Gray. — The Amount of Rodinal to use for 
getting a medium density in plates is about 20 minims 
of rodinal to each ounce of water. If the plate comes 
up too rapidly, remove from the tray, place at once in 
clear water and let it remain for five minutes, taking 
the precaution to cover the tray. Dilute the developer 
one half, return the plate to the tray and finish the 
development. 














Print-Criticism 


Address all prints for criticism, enclosing return 
postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces 
or fraction thereof, to Ex1zABETH Fiint Wane, 
743 East 27th St., Paterson, N.J. Prints must 
bear the maker's name and address, and should be 
accompanied by a letter, sent separately, giving full 
particulars of date, light, plate or film, stop used, 
exposure, developer and printing-process. 
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“In THE Woops.” R. J. B. — This picture depicts 
a group of children in the woods — or what purports to 
be the woods -— when all the trees are bare. The detail 
is very indistinct. Even the children in the foreground 
lean to the impressionist type. No trees are shown in 
the foreground, but they begin in the middle distance, 
lines of trunks without roundness, stretching up to the 
top of the picture and showing only an occasional branch. 
The picture is entirely without perspective, the “ atmos- 
pheric effect” being that of a mist or fog through which 
the trees appear as ghostly lines. The name is a mis- 
nomer, for the children are not in the woods at all, but 
on the edge of a woodland. With a little more care in 
the composition and a better observance of balance the 
artist might have made a very interesting picture. The 
printing and mounting are excellent, the mount chosen 
being the shade of the lighter halftones in the print, and 
helps to bring out its best points. Viewed at a little 
distance the picture has the effect of a Japanese sketch. 
Possibly this is what the artist intended, but if so, he 
failed to mention the fact in his letter. 

“THE Ferry.” C.S. E.— Old-time ways are always 
interesting and in this picture of a ‘ rope-ferry”’’ we 
have a very attractive illustration of a primitive mode of 
ferrying travelers across bridgeless-streams. The boat 
is just leaving shore loaded to its fullest capacity, a 
“‘ capacity ’’ which accommodates one team and perhaps a 
dozen passengers. There is an anxious expression on 
the face of one of the passengers, as he looks back at 
the shore he is leaving, an expression that one interprets 
as fear at having trusted himself to this flimsy craft. 
On the opposite bank may be distinguished a small group 
waiting to make the return passage. The point of view 
in this picture has been well-chosen, the clouds in the 
sky add to the composition, and the paper and mount 
give just the right setting for the scene portrayed. 

‘““On THE SHORE.” W.I. M.— This is a pleasing 
genre-study of two half-grown girls on the seashore. 
One has a pail which she is dipping into a pool of water 
left by the receding tide, while the other has a bundle 
of driftwood in her arms, and is watching her compan- 
ion very intently. One infers that the girl bending over 
the pool has found some sea-treasure which she is 
endeavoring to get with her pail. This picture is well- 
spaced and the detail in sea and sky seems to be of just 
the right quality to give pleasing halftones. The 
criticism of this picture is not on the composition nor 
the technique ; it is on the printing and mounting. The 
print is in brown on a smooth-surface paper and the 
mount isa cold gray. The lights and shadows are so 
broad that the print would be much more in harmony 
with the subject if made on rough paper with a gray 
rather than a brown tone, and the mount for it dark or 
darker than the deepest tones in the print. Another 
print sent by the same artist is entitled “In the 
Orchard,’ but is not of enough merit to make it 
worth preservation. The exposure was made at high 
noon, not an hour for artistic effects. The highlights 
are harsh, the shadows heavy and without detail. 




















THE CRUCIBLE 


A MONTHLY DIGEST OF FACTS FOR PRACTICAL WORKERS 


With Reviews of Foreign Progress and Investigation 


Conducted by WILLIAM H. KUNZ 


Readers are encouraged to contribute their favorite methods for publication in this department 
Address all such communications to The Crucible, PHOTO-ERA, 383 Boylston Street, Boston 

















Some Notes on the Manufacture of the Various 
Color-Plates on the Market 


Ever since the invention of the Autochrome plate, it 
has been the ambition of the other manufacturers to 
make a color-plate that would give satisfactory results. 
The difficulties they encounter and the way they sur- 
mount or attempt to surmount them may be interesting. 
The method of preparing the Autochrome plate by 
means of stained starch-grains is well known. Another 
method is to prepare a sheet of glass with a thin coating 
of gelatine and print on it a series of very fine lines in 
greasy ink and running one way only. These lines usu- 
ally are about two hundred to the inch and have a clear 
space between them equal to half their width. This 
leaves one-third of the surface of the plate uncovered, 
which is then stained in a suitable dye, usually of the 
acid group. The dye is then mordanted by immersion 
in a bath of ferric chloride, which makes that portion of 
the plate refuse to take any more color when placed in 
subsequent dye-baths. The greasy ink is then cleaned 
off the plate with turpentine or benzole and the lines 
again printed on in the same greasy ink but at right 
angles to the first ones. Usually the second series of 
lines have the clear spaces the same width as the opaque. 
The plate is then dyed and mordanted as before, giving 
a plate covered with lines of one color and small squares 
covering one-half of the space between the lines in the 
second color. The ink is then cleaned off the second 
time and the plate dyed in the third color. In this bath 
all portions of the plate not stained in the previous opera- 
tions are colored, thereby giving a polychrome plate with 
a screen structure so fine that it is virtually invisible. 
The completed screen is then varnished and covered with 
a thin coating of panchromatic emulsion. The exposure 
and development are similar to the Autochrome. The 
advantage of the regular screen-plate, just outlined, is 
that it is much more transparent than the starch-grains ; 
has regular distribution of the colors, and has no black 
in it to exclude light. On account of the transparency, 
the exposures can also be much shorter than with the 
other plates. Plates prepared by the method given 
above are on sale in America under the name of Dufay 
Dioptichromes. On the foreign markets there are sev- 
eral different makes, the most interesting being the new 
color roll-film patented by R. Krayn and called Deutsche 
Farben-films. These films can be exposed in an ordinary 
kodak, but differ in their manipulation in that the film 
is developed and left as a negative instead of being 
reversed into a positive as in all other processes. The 
positives are made on a special positive film by contact 
and are developed in the usual way. Any number of 
positives can be made from one negative. It is also 
interesting to note that these positive color-films can be 
used in connection with Autochrome negatives or any of 
the other color-plates on the market. 

One manufacturer prepares his plates by printing the 
colors lithographically for the first two and staining the 
rest of the plate for the third. The results are fairly 


good, but the screen cannot be made as fine or as trans- 
parent as by the other method. 

One other man stains strong solutions of gelatine with 
the three colors and then dries and powders them, dust- 
ing the powder onto a plate to form the screen. An- 
other man stains shellac and blows it through an 
atomizer, getting very small globules of colored shellac 
which are dusted onto a plate \la Lumiére (Autochrome). 

The great difficulty that they ail have is to get suffi- 
cient saturation of color in the various screen-particles 
to form a perfect filter. As the emulsion is sensitive to 
all colors, it is necessary that each color absorb the 
other portions of the spectrum completely. For in- 
stance, the blue-violet particle should pass blue and 
violet unhindered, but must fully absorb green and red. 
The green particles must pass green, but must com- 
pletely absorb red and violet, also ultra violet, and partly 
absorb blue and yellow. Both of these filters are very 
difficult to make and, as a result, most of the color- 
plates on the market give imperfect color-rendering on 
this account. The red filter is easy to make, and for 
that reason is generally the most brilliant of the three. 
The time will come when on the market there will be 
color-plates that will comply with the theoretical require- 
ments; and when they do come, we shall have snapshots 
in color that can be duplicated indefinitely. Improve- 
ments are being made all the time, and it does not seem 
unreasonable to look for the perfect plate in the future. 

Indeed, if one may forecast the future by the past, 
then the wonderful progress made in all branches of 
photography within the past decade makes it quite safe 
to prophesy that we shall have, very soon, the perfected 
color-plate. 


Some Variations in Sepia-Toning 
Most amateur photographers use the sulphide method 
of sepia-toning, and all know that the bleaching is done 
by a mixture of potassium ferricyanide and bromide. 
It is not so generally known that almost any of the 
bleaching-compounds will give the same color in the 
finished prints. Among the simpler formular for bleach- 
ing are the following : — 
bd EES eee Te 10 oz. 
Potassium bichromate______- _30 grains 
Hydrochloric acid _____. Ee 
The following has also given me very good results : — 
i, ee Se Se ene 10 oz. 
Copper sulphate 100 grains 
Common salt_ _.200 grains 
The one important thing in the sulphide process is to 
have the print completely free of hypo. A simple test 
is to place the print in a tray of water to which has 
been added a few drops of a solution of potassium per- 
manganate, enough to tinge it a pale pink. If the solu- 
tion stays the same color after the print has been 
immersed for one minute, it is free of hypo. This test 
is very sensitive and will readily show the presence of 
even one drop of hypo, one to four, in eight ounces of 
the above-mentioned solution. 
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CHARLES JoB’s one-man show at the rooms of the 
Royal Photographic Society is a really important event 
in the photographic world. It is a collection of forty- 
eight exquisite prints of English country-scenes, and 
considering that they are the outcome of work extending 
over a number of years, it is surprising that the technical 
methods employed vary so little. This is all to the 
good from the spectator’s point of view, and the show, 
taken as a whole, suggests to the seeing eye a more 
intimate, sympathetic and pictorial insight into English 
country-life and landscape than any other exhibition one 
can remember. 

Job has been a regular exhibitor at the Salon and the 
R. P. S. for many years, and his pictures have always 
attracted attention; but it was not until they were 
gathered together in one room, where they harmonize, 
and each individual picture seems to amplify and 
elaborate its neighbor, that one realized how deep and 
thorough and sympathetic was his study of English — 
and in particular Sussex — country-life. 

Country-Life — the paper on this side of the Atlantic 
that stands for all thatis best in technical reproduction — 
has most appropriately devoted several pages in its 
Christmas number to full-page reproductions of some of 
Job’s pictures, and it is not too much to say they are 
marvelously done. Printed in a very warm-black on a 
thick, matt-surfaced paper, they lose virtually nothing 
of the poetry, and very little of the technique, of the 
original rendering. 

Writing of Country-Life reminds one how ever-increas- 
ingly the illustrated papers are using photographs. The 
public seems to look for its information and amusement 
in pictures rather than letterpress. A maximum of 
illustrations and a minimum of explanatory words is the 
order of the day. And the pictures, apparently, must 
be photographs, not drawings—I suppose on the old 
and erroneous assumption that the camera cannot lie! 
Obviously this trend is good for photography, but 
whether it is a satisfactory sign on the part of the public 
is quite another matter. 

For good or ill, the rage is for illustration, and illus- 
tration that tells its story. Consequently, it is not 
surprising that at this time of year (when everyone who 
can, flies to Switzerland out of our fogs and mists) 
the Christmas numbers of most of the illustrated papers 
and magazines devote considerable space to winter-sport 
as carried on in the high Alpine stations. Here, again, 
photography is much practised, and any good winter- 
sport pictures are sure of a ready sale. 

Only last winter the writer met, high up in the Alps, 
two Boston ladies who had come purposely all the way 
from the States to obtain photographic records of the 
snow-sports of Europe. A comparison of American 
and Swiss winter-sports (of course with good sets of 
photographs of each) would make a most interesting 
article, and we look to one of the many Bostonians, who 
travel so much more than the British, to carry it out. 

Photography, that rather despised step-daughter of 
the arts — at least, so regarded here—has scored a 
triumph at the Lyceum Club. Thanks to the pluck 
and perseverance of the photographic section, it has been 
established in a recognized position and now has 
virtually the same privileges as the other arts and 
crafts, and photographs are seen hanging harmoniously 
side by side with etehings, jewelry and needle-craft. 





A photographie competition was organized recently, 
and any print taken during this last summer or autumn 
was eligible. One wonders why F. J. Mortimer, editor 
of the Amateur Photographer, a mere man, was asked to 
judge the photographs! However, he did so, and the 
prize went to Mrs. Kinder for a strong and effective 
landscape. 

Another concession to the photographic fraternity of 
the Lyceum Club has been the addition of a good dark- 
room, with lockers which can be hired by members. 

The newly-opened Haleyon Club, also the abode of 
“women who do something,” gives photography its 
rightful position, and there are some attractive and 
clever photographs in its winter-show. 

Miss Turner, whose work is becoming now more widely 
known, is a photographic member of this youngest of 
women’s clubs. Her bird-studies, some of which are 
appearing in the Christmas numbers of our magazines, 
show extraordinary patience, perseverance and cunning, 
for she has obtained some wonderful direct photographs 
of the shyest of birds. In a lecture given by her on the 
subject she let her audience into the secret, and one heard 
how an ambush had to be built with a peep-hole for 
herself and her lens, and how, hidden behind it, she often 
had to watch for hours, before her bird would feel safe 
enough to show itself. 

For over a year the outlook of photography in London 
and England generally has been gloomy, and it is rather 
surprising that in spite of the dark days of winter there 
should be a revival of interest; but the competitions and 
exhibitions show this to be the case. Until lately things 
have been dull; the Royal Photographic Society’s exhi- 
bition in the early summer did not have the marked 
success expected by the Royalists, and the small, select 
show by the London secessionists, though of a high 
standard of excellence, was not of a character, so to 
speak, to set the Thames on fire. The jaded, photo- 
graphic appetite wanted something new ; only real genius 
or daring originality could have made a stir in the 
photographic world this languid summer. In _ the 
autumn, like old times, came the London Salon. Though 
this did not provide any startling thrills, it did rouse 
interest and stimulate photographie activity, and since 
then the atmosphere has become less leaden and things 
have begun to stir a little. 

The Camera Club will see that photographic interest 
does not go to sleep again; in fact, it will not permit 
even a harmless little “ forty winks,” for it keeps things 
very much on the move. At the beginning of December 
there was an interesting demonstration given on “ Night- 
Photography.” 

This reminds one that some of our leading men are 
giving their serious attention to flashlight-photography 
just now, and the idea that such a portrait must be crude 
and ugly is an exploded one; indeed, the example by 
Dr. Nathan T. Beers, as illustrated in December Puoto- 
ERA, shows in how delicate and gentle a manner such a 
subject may be treated. 


The Reproduction of Values 

Iv is very gratifying to receive spontaneous expres- 
sions of approval of one’s effort to maintain a high 
standard of performance. The following extract from 
a letter by Mr. R. L. Sleeth, Jr., to the Editor illustrates 
this statement: “‘ I was greatly pleased with your repro- 
duction of my ‘City of My Dreams,’ which was repro- 
duced in your January issue. I set it up beside a framed 
print which I consider even better than the one in the 
Salon, and found the values to be absolutely correct.”’ 

“= 

Be simple in all things, especially picture-making ; it 

shows refinement. — Jos. Knaff. 
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BOOK-REVIEWS 


Books reviewed in this magazine, or any others 
our readers may desire, will be furnished by us at 
the lowest market-prices. 




















Tue British JouRNAL PHoroGRAPHIC ALMANAC AND 
PHOTOGRAPHER’S Dairy COMPANION FOR 1912. 
Edited by George E. Brown, F. I. C. Paper, 50 cents; 
cloth, $1.00; postage, 27 cents and 37 cents resp. 
New York: George Murphy, Inc., 57 East 9th St. 


In quantity, excellence and general arrangement of 
material the current issue of this important annual sur- 
passes all its predecessors. It is an achievement of 
which the editor may well be proud. As this bulky 
volume with its diversified contents is familiar to every 
serious photographic worker, reference will be made to 
only the principal features of this year’s edition. The 
first article, by the editor, George E. Brown, is devoted 
to lantern-slide making, and is admirable from begin- 
ning toend. ‘ Indoor and Outdoor At-Home Portrait- 
ure,” also well illustrated, is a masterly treatise of the 
subject by C. H. Hewitt, F. R. P.S. Then follows an 
epitome of progress, by the editor, setting forth the 
achievements during the past year in every branch of 
practical photography, accompanied by an immense 
number of excellent illustrations. A novel and popular 
addition is an article “‘ How to doit” a series of line- 
drawings illustrating the modus operandi of such sub- 
jects as hand-cameras, stand-camera movements, the 
tripod, on tour, copying, handling chemicals, darkroom- 
manipulations, shipping glass negatives, varnishing nega- 
tives, pigmenting oil-prints, mounting-framing-hanging, 
masking and binding slides. The section devoted to 
formule for plates, lantern-slides and papers is com- 
plete to date. The same is true of the department con- 
taining general information. Not the least interesting 
portion of the book is the advertising-section, which 
takes up two-thirds of its bulk. It is virtually a survey 
of the phqtographic industry of Europe. No better in- 
vestment for the money can be made by the practitioner 
than for a copy of the 1912 British Journal Almanac. 


THe PuorocrapHic Arr During THE YEAR 
1911. Ein Jahrbuch fiir kiinstlerische Photographie. 
Illustrated in photogravure and halftone. Edited by 
F. Matthies-Masuren. Size of volume, 9x 1114 
inches. Price, paper cover, $2.00. Halle a. S., 
Germany : Photographische Verlagsgesellschaft. Sup- 
plied also by PxHoro-Era, Boston, U. S. A., for 
$2.75, postpaid. 


This annual appeals chiefly to the pictorialist, and 
should find a place on his table for reference and study. 
If the photographic student cannot visit the many 
pretty nooks to be found in the picturesque towns of 
Southern Germany — as shown generously in the above- 
mentioned work — he can admire and analyze the com- 
position and the treatment of the subjects, and apply 
the knowledge thus gained to the portrayal of humble 
subjects at home, for they exist everywhere, even in the 
newly-settled sections of America. Moreover, it is 
interesting to compare the work of European pictorial- 
ists with our own, for they, too, commit faults in com- 
position and technique. 

There are one-hundred sixty-four halftone-plates and 
six photo-engravings, which illustrate the artistic ability 
of such workers as Ehrhardt, Erfurth, Eyermann, Geb- 
hardt, von Glaserfeld, Grienwaldt, Heide, Hofmeister, 


Kleintjes, Klétzl, Meyer, Ranft, Ziesemer and others 
in Germany; Blazek, Bogdanowic, Bohler, Maté, Peczi, 
Schlosser and Wenisch, Szekely, Widder and others in 
Austro-Hungary; Jeliseew, Lobowikow, Petrow and 
Tarnowsky in Russia; besides familiar names in the 
pictorial field of Holland, Scandinavia and Great Britain. 

The text is a worthy adjunct of the illustrations, and 
consists of thoughtful papers on the esthetic side of 
pictorial photography by writers of recognized authority. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF THE FINE Arts. 
By Helen W. Henderson. Profusely illustrated in 
duogravure. Price, $3.00. Boston: U.S.A., L.C. 
Page & Company. 


Art-lovers in this country are beginning to discover 
that if a visit to the great art-galleries of Europe is not 
within the scope of their ability, they may, at least, have 
opportunities to inspect the art-museums at home, which 
are accumulating masterpieces in painting, including 
works by great European artists, with astonishing 
rapidity. Philadelphia is a recognized art-center, and 
its beautiful and richly-stored Academy of Fine Arts is 
one of the strongest objects of attraction in the Quaker 
City. The earliest two exhibitions of pictures in this 
country were held in Philadelphia in the Old State 
House. Philadelphia was also the first city to found an 
academy devoted to the fine arts, a movement which 
antedated the formation of the National Gallery, of 
London, by nineteen years. In December, 1887, there 
was opened in this academy a loan-collection of over five- 
hundred historical portraits. This was the first syste- 
matic exhibition ever held in America, and was the 
pattern for those held afterward in New York, Boston, 
Chicago and elsewhere. 

The Academy is rich in the works of early American 
painters, Stuart, West, Pratt, Peale, Sully, Neagle, 
Wright and Leslie. The celebrated full-length portrait 
of George Washington (the Lansdowne portrait), by 
Gilbert Stuart, is here. Later also living American 
artists, too, are well represented. The department of 
sculpture is exceedingly interesting, the beautiful and 
priceless bust of John Paul Jones, by Houdon, being 
dear to the heart of every patriotic American. The 
section of classic pottery and faience is very large and 
attractive; and collections of rare coins, lace and other 
art-craft help to make a display of art which deserves to 
be visited by every art-lover, in whatever remote corner 
of this country he may live. 


A Popular Subscription-Qffer 


Amonc the art-magazines none approaches The Inter- 
national Studio in its sumptuous presentation of high- 
class material. Each of its monthly issues is a veritable 
mine of pictorial wealth and a faithful record of the best 
in art-activity in Europe and America. 

Desiring to increase the circulation of this great 
monthly periodical among photographic workers, the 
publishers have permitted us to make the following 
inviting subscription-offer for a limited period : — 


The International Studio — six months_______ $2.50 
Picture-Titles for Painters and Photographers 
(one complete volume) _-________-._. ___- 50 
Puoro-ErA — sixteen months ____________~_ 2.00 
0 ne eee $5.00 
The above $5.00 worth of magazines may be 


Lo See een eee $3.0 
but only from the publisher of PHoro-Era, 383 Boyl- 
ston Street, Boston, U.S. A. 
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OnE is always glad to welcome the appearance of one 
of Charles Vandervelde’s poetic interpretations of a land- 
scape, be it aphase of summer or of winter. His season- 
able picture which embellishes the front-cover of this 
issue, exemplifies the artist’s sensitive temperament and 
rare pictorial sense. The scene is typical of a chilly, 
hopeless day at the end of winter. No data. 

Few pictorialists have risen into prominence as rapidly 
as Edward R. Dickson, whose work reveals an original 
mind and a modesty of expression that appealed to us at 
the very beginning. An exalted conception and a free 
mode of treatment characterize his pictorial contribution 
to these pages. The technique is not unduly emphasized ; 
it is used, as it should be, as a means to an end; and the 
end, as exemplified by the frontispiece, Mon Ami, invites 
contemplation. The picture is replete with suggestion, 
its keynote; and, as the departing friend surveys from 
within the inclement condition of the weather — one can- 
not read or surmise his thoughts — we leave the picture- 
lover to enjoy this attractive and significant composi- 
tion. Data: June, 9 a.M.; morning light during rain; 
quick cap-exposure; 8 x 10 Seneca View Camera; 
18-inch Smith Achromatic; F/8; standard Orthonon; 
Rodinal; American platinum print. Of the series of 
illustrations which attend Louis Fleckenstein’s story of 
picturesque Los Angeles, the portrait of a Death-Valley 
miner, page 48, is the most striking. It reveals the 
strength and determination of a type of settler, who played 
a conspicuous part in the development and the dramatic 
history of the Golden State. The attitude (pose) of the 
man is natural and characteristic, very expressive of the 
nonchalance of the western dare-devil. Data: Novem- 
ber, 3 p.m.; Polychrome plate 8 x 10; stand-camera 
8 x 10; 16-inch semi-achromatic; stop No. 3; Metol- 
Hydro; Azo E print for reproduction. 

The rest of this interesting series typical of the beauty 
of scenery which Mr. Fleckenstein so well describes, 
justifies the reputation which the author has honestly 
won as a successful pictorialist. Although the proprie- 
tor of a professional portrait-studio, Mr. Fleckenstein 
occasionally makes camera-tours into the country, the 
mountains and along the shores of the Pacific, returning 
with pictorial treasures — results of his artistic industry. 

PxHoro-Era readers are sufficiently familiar with the 
work of that successful picture-maker, Arthur Ham- 
mond, to associate his name with the scenes on pages 61, 
63 and 65, rather than with those on the pages opposite 
and which served merely as the bases for the soft and 
more agreeable portrayals. 

The beautiful nude study, page 66, justifies our opin- 
ion that, in the hands of a serious, capable and sympa- 
thetic artist, the camera is a legitimate medium for the 
portrayal of the human form. Hence, we thoroughly 
appreciate the efforts in this manifestly difficult branch 
of photography of a Goldensky, a Benjamin or a Garo. 
We have no interest in the raw and offensive product of 
the camera, the mere record of nudity — a thing totally 
lacking in imagination and charm. The study presented 
in this issue was conceived and executed in a genuinely 
artistic spirit, and a deep feeling for the beautiful; and 
its appearance in a publication devoted to the highest 
and best in pictorial photography is as fitting as the 
presence in a museum of art of Thorwaldsen’s ‘* Aphro- 
dite,’ Ingre’s ‘“ La Source,” or any masterpiece in paint- 
ing or statuary which represents the human form. The 
original of our study is a gum-print. which is particu- 








larly well suited to subjects of this kind, yielding a 
degree of breadth, depth and roundness scarcely equaled 
by any other printing medium. 

As few interiors are arranged artistically for the 
camera, amateur and professional workers alike will 
derive much benefit from the study of E. H. Weston’s 
harmoniously-composed interior, page 67. This picture 
was awarded a prize in the Guild contest, “ Artistic 
Interiors,” and was reproduced on page 36, July issue, 
1911, but it included a section of the room at the left, 
which, with its sharp vertical lines, has been omitted in 
the picture repeated here. Our readers can compare 
the two pictures and decide for themselves to what 
extent, if any, this beautiful interior has been improved. 
Mr. Weston is the author of the very helpful illustrated 
article “‘ Artistic Interiors,” in December PHoro-Era, 
1911. 

As a pleasing echo of the Eighth American Photo- 
graphic Salon, we present on page 68, what is probably 
John F. Jones’ strongest picture in that collection. This 
is the base of a soldiers’ monument, around which guns 
are placed. Whether the play of light and shade were 
caused by the moon’s bright rays or by electric light, 
the effect is intensely dramatic, and sufficient to stir the 
muse of a Debussy or a Kipling. Data: December, 
9 p.m.; electric are-light; Standard 5 x 7 Empire State 
camera; 12-inch anastigmat; F/16; 15 minutes’ expo- 
sure; Standard Orthonon 5 x 7; pyro-soda; print for 
reproduction, P. M. C. bromide. 

The portrait 4 la Kubelik by A. J. Tessier, page 72, 
is a clever piece of photographic portraiture. Its com- 
plete artistic success is hindered by the group of strong 
lights on the hands and the instrument. Data: Von 
Dell as Kubelik; 8 x 10 Competitor View-Camera; 16- 
inch R. R. lens; F/8 ; June 10, 3 p.m.; studio-light ; 
2 seconds; 8x10 Standard Portrait; pyro; Artura 
grade D. 


Our Monthly Competition 


THE “ Rainy-Day ”’ contest yielded a large batch of 
prints from which it was not difficult to select three 
winners and a few in the honorable-mention class. We 
regret that most of the contestants appear to think 
that a rainy day could not be represented without the 
presence of the seemingly indispensable umbrella, ordi- 
narily an object of ugliness. We looked in vain for 
prints picturing a pair of dripping sailors tramping 
through the mud ; or a group of street-gamins, wet and 
untidy defying the elements. The absence of the hid- 
eous umbrella in such pictures would offer variety and 
an opportunity for facial expression. The news-boy, 
the fruit-vender, the policeman, the peddler— each is 
generally seen without overhead protection in rainy 
weather, but none of these types served as subjects in 
this contest. Where was the resourcefulness of our 
guilders? The first successful picture, page 75, repre- 
sents a typical scene in a big city on a rainy day. It is 
truthful in every detail, yet handled with breadth and 
artistic discretion. The view-point is well-chosen, the 
moment opportune and the value superbly rendered. 
Data: November, 11 A.m., dull light; No. 0 Graflex ; 
stop, F/6.3 ; Eastman Speed Film. 15/8 x 2 1/2 inches; 
1/40 second; Eastman Film Tank; pyro; 6 1/2 x 
81/2. Ilford Smooth Bromide developed with Rytol 
to obtain gray tones. 
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“Monument City”? (Mt. Vernon Place, Baltimore, 
Md.), page 76, is experiencing inclement weather, that 
is certain. But what interests us most is the uncom- 
monly fine composition which a clear day might not 
have yielded. The bronze figure, ‘“‘ Military Courage,” 
by the distinguished French sculptor, Paul Dubois, first 
attracts the eye and commands admiration. Then fol- 
low, in admirable perspective, other sculptured master- 
pieces, Washington Monument looming up majestically 
in the background. Data: October, A.M.; fine rain; 
8A Kodak with regular lens; F/8; Polychrome plate ; 
1/5 second; Amidol, half strength; Cyko Prof. Plati- 
num enlargement 10 x 5 1/2. 

“* Lower Broadway,” page 77, narrowly missed being 
in the prize-class. It possesses great pictorial beauty — 
difficult of achievement with New York’s giant-struc- 
tures placed, as they are, in comparatively narrow 
streets, in view of which Mr. Boultenhouse has shown 
masterly skill and fine artistic judgment. Out of the 
seemingly impossible he has constructed a picture of 
rare dignity and attractiveness. Data: April, noon; 
31/4x41/4F. P. Kodak; Goerz Celor lens; F/4.5; 
Eastman N. C. film; 1/50 second; tank-developed ; 
pyro; Wellington & Ward Bromide enlargement, 7 1/2 
x 2 1/2 inches. 

Eugene Vail shows on page 78, a distinct success — 
an harmonious arrangement amid unfavorable conditions. 
As in the preceding picture, the umbrellas are seen at 
their best, combining rather pleasingly with their pro- 
tegés. The perspective, favored by the falling rain, is 
exceedingly well rendered, and the moment chosen is 
replete with interest. Data: April, 1911; rainy and 
dull; No. 3 F. P. Kodak with regular lens; stop F/8; 
1/20 second; Ensign film; tank-development; pyro- 
soda; Defender Triple A Buff enlargement 5 x 7. 

Though cabs are generally in active demand on a 
rainy day, the subjects in Leon Jeanne’s picture, page 80, 
seem to have an hour off, otherwise we might not have 
this interesting picture. The foreground is broken up 
by puddles of rain; the line of buildings is being rapidly 
lost in the fog, and the tree-branches bend gracefully 
over the gossiping cabbies, and there’s your picture! 
Cut off 3/4 inch from the bottom of the print to improve 
it? The thought occurred to us, but why abbreviate 
the interesting foreground merely to conform to a con- 
vention? Data: 4x5 negative; details lost; Stanley 
Commercial plate; sepia platinum print from enlarged 
5 x 7 negative. 

Our Berlin Letter 

ALTHovuGH our Berlin correspondent, Dr. Max Briin- 
ner, is punctuality and regularity personified, his copy 
for our February issue failed to put in an appearance. 
It was sent in the usual manner, this we know; but, 
like some of the missives which crowded each other dur- 
ing the tremendously iarge holiday mail, last December, 
it did not reach its destination. We shall try to obtain 
a copy of the lost manuscript in time for publication 
in our March issue. 


Shortage of Photographic Annuals 


On account of the irregular, uncertain demand by 
retail customers for the British and American photo- 
graphic annuals, the American agents put in a limited 
supply this year. The end of January saw the entire 
supply of the paper-cover editions exhausted. Only a 
few copies of each work in cloth remain. Senders of 
club-offers will please take notice. 


German Photo-Journals Combine 

THE two well-known German photographic journals, 
Photographische Rundschau, hitherto published by Gustav 
Schmidt, in Berlin, and Photographische Mitteilungen, 
issued by Wilhelm Knapp, in Halle, a.S., have been 
consolidated, and since January 1, 1912, have been pub- 
lished under the title of Photographische Rundschau und 
Mitteilungen, by the photographie publishing house of 
Wilhelm Knapp, Halle, a.S. The publisher’s price of 
this dual weekly publication is $1.00 for three months; 
$4.00 per year. 


Flower- and Tree-Photography 

AMATEURs interested in making photographic studies 
of trees and flowers, and in the use of natural forms for 
decorative-photography, will find an admirable hand- 
book on these subjects in a reprint — bound in one vol- 
ume — of two numbers of the Photo-Miniature. The 
title of the book is Photographing Trees and Flowers, 
and the text is by the well-known author, J. Horace 
McFarland. The book contains explicit directions for 
both the technical and artistic method of treating the 
subjects, and is profusely illustrated with photographs. 


Push 


THE game for photographers to play during the com- 
ing year. 

WHO'LL BE THE WINNER ? 

The man who begins to push, beginning with January 
1, 1912, and continuing until January 1, 1913. I mean 
the man who works without letting up. 

THE REWARD 

A substantial bank-account. 

A clear conscience. 

Popularity. 

A well-equipped studio filled with excellent work. 

Honored by the best men in the profession and the 
leading business-men in the community. 

CAUSE OF FAILURE 

Growling about hard times, 

Wasted materials. 

Lack of system. 

Sunday opening. 

Expensive indulgences. 

Bad habits. 

Dishonesty. 

Staying away from Photographers’ conventions. 

Charles F. Townsend. 














PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITIONS 


Information for publication under this heading is solicited 














Society or Title Date Place 
Federation of Photographic Societies. Jan. 1-15, 1912 Carnegie Institute, Pittsburg. 
Seventh Annual Exhibition of Photographs. March 1-30, 1912 John Wanamaker, Philadelphia. 
Ninth Salon Toronto Camera Club. March 25-30, 1912 Toronto, Canada. 
Photographic Art and Crafts Exhibition. May 3-11, 1912 London. Secy., Arthur C. Brookes. 
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The True Origin of a Photograph 


ANENT the photographs which are said to represent 
an officer of the American Federation of Labor standing 
on the American flag while making an address, much 
has been said regarding their genuineness. It has been 
asserted that these pictures were “ faked ” or based upon 
composite or double printing ; but close scrutiny under 
a strong magnifying-glass seemed to show that the pho- 
tographs were absolutely genuine. It seems strange that 
the original negatives could not have been procured and 
examined ; for, after all, this alone can determine the 
genuineness or falsity of a photograph. 


An Apt Illustration 


“ THE Editor of PHoro-Era ? ” 

** At your service, Madam.” 

‘“‘ Have you a book on colored photography ‘ 

* No, Madam; I do not think it exists.” 

“Does a copy of your magazine treat on this sub- 
ject?” 

“No, Madam.” 

“TI have been invited to prepare a paper on this 
interesting subject, but do not know anything about it.” 

“Oh! you mean color-photography ? ” 

“Yes, that’s it. Can you help me?” 

‘“* Are you a photographer ? ” 

‘No, air.” 

“Did you ever use a camera ?’ 

** No, sir.” 

* Do you know how a photograph is made ? ” 

‘“‘ No, sir.” 

“I suppose you know what an Autochrome is ? ” 

“ Why, no.” 

“Ever heard of Lumiére ?” 

‘No; what is it?” 

** And still you intend to give a talk on color-photo- 
graphy ? ” 

‘“Why, yes. I can read up on it, can’t I?” 

We recommended the good woman a standard work 
on the subject, and the remarkable interview was at 
an end. 


A New Phase of Vanity 


Ir has always been considered a great honor to shake 
hands with the President of the United States, and visi- 
tors to the National Capital like to tell of their meeting 
the man who holds the highest office in the nation. A 
Washington photographer, versed in the cunning combi- 
nation of two or more negatives in one print, conceived 
the idea of portraying President Taft in the act of shak- 
ing hands with individuals whom he had never met, or, 
perhaps, had no desire to know. These * faked” pic- 
tures proved very popular with a certain class of persons. 
In addition to the story of how one met the President, 
one could proudly exhibit a picture of himself either 
shaking hands or in earnest conversation with him. 
When the President heard of this spurious use of his 
portrait, he was justly incensed and at once ordered that 
all such prints should be destroyed, and strictly forbade 
any more pictures of this nature being made or exhibited. 

a 

By the proper distribution of light over the subject, 
the picture is made, and by the photo-chemical action 
of light, the picture is taken. Pictures are first made 
and then taken. — David J. Cook. 





Retouching ad Absurdum 


SHE was young, frivolous and unreasonable, and came 
to examine her proofs. She liked all except the ana- 
tomical structure of the neck. ‘ You’ve made me look 
bony, which I’m not!” she exclaimed indignantly. The 
photographer, once a medical student, examined the 
proofs and, pointing to the thyroid region, replied sooth- 
ingly: ‘“‘ Why, those are the sterno-cleido-mastoid mus- 
cles and the supra-sternal notch.”’ “ Heavens, take them 
out at once,” she cried. It was done. 


Such is Fame 


PROFITING by the popularity which Rudolf Duehr- 
koop enjoys in this country, a certain woman-photo- 
grapher hired an empty studio in Newark, last December, 
fitted it up, placed a display of portraits at the street- 
entrance and waited for business. Among the first to 
notice the portrait-display at the door was Edward R. 
Dickson, the well-known pictorialist. He could scarcely 
believe his eyes, for the portraits represented the artistry 
and craftsmanship of Rudolf Duehrkoop. There was no 
doubt about that. The frame contained also the an- 
nouncement that the proprietor of the studio was a 
pupil of Rudolf Duehrkoop. Shaking his head doubt- 
fully, Mr. Dickson passed on. A week later he called 
at the studio, intending to interview the proprietor, but 
it was closed. Questioning the owner of the building, 
Mr. Dickson learned that the studio was closed perma- 
nently. The proprietor had been utterly unable to make 
pictures as good as those shown at the door; in fact, 
there were serious doubts that the young woman had 
ever studied with Duehrkoop. She had been found out, 
and found to be wanting — wanting in artistic skill and 
in truth, also in cash with which to pay her rent and 
her bills for photographie supplies. She has gone. 
Whither? Perhaps to another town, where the public 
is more easily imposed upon than in Newark. 


Notice to Autochromists 


WorkERs in Autochrome are hereby notified that the 
Annual Convention of the Professional Photographers’ So- 
ciety of New York, to be held at the Park Avenue Hotel, 
New York City. February 7, 8 and 9, 1912, will have a 
strong display of Lumiére Autochromes under the charge 
of B. J. Falk, the well-known New York photographer 
and himself a notably successful Autochromist. This 
exhibition of Autochromes or color-photography prom- 
ises to be the most brilliant and extensive ever held in 
this country. The date of entry has been extended 
from January 10 to January 28, and Autochromists 
desiring to participate in this notable display of color- 
photography are requested to send their Autochromes to 
Mr. B. J. Falk, Chairman of Color-Photography Com- 
mittee, 14 West 33d St., New York, N. Y., stating by 
letter the number and size of their entries. There is no 
charge for space, and great care will be taken in the 
unpacking, repacking, and shipping of all exhibits, as 
well as during the exhibition. 


be 


To be an analyst of character; to have the under- 
standing of ideals belonging to different groups of peo- 
ple, are of inestimable value to the man who would excel 
in portrait-photography. — Manley W. Tyree. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Announcements and Reports of Club and Association Meetings, Exhibitions and Conventions 
are solicited for publication 














The Eighth American Photographic Salon 


To those who are familiar with the unquestioned 
attainments of Pictorial Photography in the domain of 
Art, and to those whose thoughts are vibrant with hope 
for its greater successes, the exhibition of the Eighth 
American Photographic Salon cannot but prove dis- 
quieting. 

Having a clear conception of the primary significance 
of structural art, it seems that visional freshness and 
purity of quality should be the attributes of Pictorial 
Photography. Indeed, the pendulum of every exhibi- 
tion should swing on this thought. 

If we are to make photographs by means of light; if 
we are to make light subservient to our will and expres- 
sion ; then luminosity should be the meed of our labor — 
the burden of our song. 

STRUCTURAL ART 

It is somewhat surprising to encounter in this exhibi- 
tion expansive landscapes which rightly belong to the 
frolicsome period of the past, the authors of which 
still ignore the lessons of elimination and concentra- 
tion in composition. Few exhibitors have made simple 
selections and beautified these by infusion of the art 
which should comprise one’s innate self. Simplicity, the 
key-note of composition, seemed to have taken flight, 
and in its place we see interest vying with interest and 
decorative art yielding to mediocrity in landscapes. 

Taken as a whole, the exhibition showed very few 
examples of good space-filling; and one is led to think 
that scanty consideration was given this subject to cause 
it to be so misunderstood. Comparatively speaking, we 
feel its emptiness at the thought of a Japanese print. 

VISIONAL FRESHNESS 

The longer the prints are studied, one’s impression is 
more confirmed that very little is seen at the Eighth 
American Photographie Salon that is convincingly new 
and refreshing. The subjects seem to have been done 
again and again by the various workers with great simi- 
larity, and it would have been a veritable joy to have 
found some subject in a splendid isolation of originality 
or startling beauty. 

PURITY OF QUALITY 

The tendency to mimic other arts is so prevalent 
among many of these photographers that they seem 
honored when a print is compared to an etching, an 
engraving, or other method of art-expression. Perhaps 
this is accountable for the intrusion of men’s hands on 
plate and paper in the creation of effects which were 
imperceptible at the time of exposure. 

In the desire to create something foreign to the char- 
acteristic quality of a photographic print, papers of very 
pronounced textures have been employed, and one missed 
the transparent photographie quality and inimitable 
charm which result from a straight negative and print. 

However adroitly the intention may be hidden, pic- 
tures taken deliberately out of focus, or printed in a 
manner to show no definite form in any plane, are not 
necessarily to be regarded as works of art, or indicate 
good photography. In this respect many of the exhibi- 
tors erred. 

It is difficult to associate the daintiness of a photo- 
graph with a heavy, insistent frame. 


To practise the manipulative process is an admission 
of the paucity of original thought and selection by en- 
deavoring to create, afterwards, that which one failed to 
secure in the beginning. In very truth, it exposes the 
thought that visional freshness would not have borne 
careful analysis. The negative, therefore, should con- 
tain what has been seen, what has been selected and 
composed. 

If photography is to continue in its upward flight, and 
if we are to give exhibitions with no apologies to re- 
finement and sensibility, it is very evident that the 
Kighth American Photographic Salon has not contrib- 
uted towards the accomplishment of this purpose. 

In judging anyone’s work, the personality should be 
submerged, for, if Fate so decrees, it is his work that 
will endure after he has passed away. We should, there- 
fore, have serious workers as well as serious critics. 

From what one reads in the prospectus, the bars of 
admission were set high, and, as the writer is unaware 
of the number of prints submitted, it is obvious that the 
quality of the exhibition devolved upon the judges. 

As America provides a commendable amount of sin- 
cere, artistic workers, men who are almost ready to be- 
lieve that photography is the alpha and omega of their 
existence, whose sacrifices toward their art are astonish- 
ing in uniformity, it is hardly conceivable that the 
present exhibition is representative of its name. 

The thought is persistent. I must utter it in the form 
of a pertinent query: 

A year from to-day how much of this work will be 
shown in any exhibition through meritorious reasons ? 
Have the pictures been made as a standard for all time, 
or shall we revert to them as the outcome of our ability 
at this time ? Epwarp R. Dickson. 


Toronto Camera Club Salon 

THE Toronto Camera Club announces that it will 
hold, on March 25 and 30 inclusive, its ninth Salon and 
twenty-first annual exhibition. Photographers are in- 
vited to submit prints and there is no restriction as to 
the number. A gold, a silver and a bronze medal, or 
plaques will be awarded by the Jury of Selection to the 
best three prints exhibited. Photographers living out- 
side of Canada must send exhibits by post. Entry- 
blanks and full particulars in regard to the rules which 
govern the contest may be had on application to the 
secretary-treasurer, Mr. Edward Y. Spurr, No. 2 Gould 
St., Toronto, Can. 


Grand Rapids Camera Club 

TuHE following officers have been elected by the Grand 
Rapids Camera Club: President, Dr. W. A. Rawson; 
vice-president, H. M. Long; secretary-treasurer, Miss 
Fedora E. D. Brown; member of executive committee, 
Charles Vandervelde. 

Boston Camera Club 

THE following officers were elected to serve for the 
year 1912: President, P. Hubbard ; vice-president, A. E. 
Fowler ; treasurer, C. H. Chandler ; secretary, J. H. 
Thurston ; librarian, A. Murray. Executive-committee : 
E. W. Boyd, C. F. Hildreth, E. W. Kellogg, S. B. Read, 
F, A. Saunderson and W. H. Wing. Under so competent 
a Board it is hoped that the Club will show continued 
activity. 
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New- Year Cards 


THE applications of photography are manifold. The 
art lends itself readily to decorative schemes, such as 
book-illustration, calendars and Christmas-cards, but 
the idea of combining the season’s greetings with the 
portrait of the sender is virtually new and is happily 
illustrated as here shown. 





Che troubles of Eleben now we'll shelue 
And look with joy to Nineteen Twelve. 


J. C. Srrauss. 


eS 














Wilkes Barre Camera Club 


A COLLECTION of fifty prints by members of this en- 
terprising club was shown at the Boston Camera Club 
last month. The work as seen there was very uneven 
and in artistic character below the club’s high standard. 
The ten prints by R. S. Kauffmann easily led in fresh- 
ness of subject and artistic treatment. His “ Rainy 
Day” was so good that we regretted that it had not 
been contributed to the PHoro-Era “ Rainy Day ” prize- 
competition several months ago. His landscape (No. 4) 
and wood-interiors with sheep (No. 3) possessed Salon 
quality. The nine portraits by Will D. Brodhun were 
strikingly original. The exhibitors were: W. D. Brodhun, 
W. H. Evans, Rev. W. Frick, T. H. Gilbert, F. P. 
Hodges, T. C. Jones, R. S. Kauffmann, Adam Kraft, 
G. W. Leach, Jr., H. Peterson and H. E. Shepard. 


Awards in the 1911 Kodak Advertising- 
Competition 


Tue Eastman Kodak Company made the following 
awards in the 1911 Kodak Advertising-Competition. 
The grand prize of $500 was for professional photo- 
graphers who had won prizes in the professional class in 
former Kodak advertising-contests. 


Grand Prize: S. H. Lifshey, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

CLASS A — PROFESSIONAL 
First Prize: 3500, Mrs. Mary L. Taylor. 
Second Prize: $400, D. Van deVenter. 
Third Prize: $350, A. E. Riley. 
Fourth Prize: $150, H. W. Gallichan. 
Fifth Prize: $100, J. B. Hostetler. 

CLASS B — AMATEUR 

First Prize: $300, Mrs. Gus. Wintemberg. 
Second Prize: $150, Jas. L. Baldwin. 
Third Prize: $75, Harry F. Blanchard. 
Fourth Prize: $50, H. Krebs. 
Fifth Prize: $25, Miss Emilie Zeckwer. 


An Appreciative Reader 


Editor of PHoto-Era :— 

Dear Sir: —I greatly admire the first-prize picture 
in the “Shore-Scenes” contest (View of Annisquam 
River, by Mrs. Margaret E. Menns, in the January PHoro- 
Era). It is so distinctly original and away from the 
ideas of what most amateurs would have thought of, 
and I have profited from it and the other pictures as 
much as anyone. 

From typographical, pictorial and literary points of 
view, it is excellent, and I should dislike to be without it. 

Respectfully yours, 
Wo. G. Ocitvir. 


= 


Since the beginning of time, light has ever awed us 
by its magic and mystery. It is at once the photo- 
grapher’s best friend and his worst enemy, and disaster 
can be the only portion of him who fails to fully com- 
prehend this great power. — David J. Cook. 


“< 


To Our Correspondents 


ALL communications of whatever nature, intended 
for PHoto-ErRa — except, perhaps, pictures and inquiries 
intended for the Round Robin Guild Department — 
should be addressed to the Editor and Publisher, Wilfred 
A. French, 383 Boylston Street, Boston, U. S. A. 
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A Simplified Developing-Agent for Papers 


Tozou is the trade-name of a new and simplified 
developing-agent, placed on the market by the Eastman 
Kodak Company, for use with developing-papers. 

Tozol should rapidly gain favor with those amateurs 
who prepare their own developing-solutions, because it is 
economical and convenient to use. The results obtained 
by the use of Tozol are equal to those of any combina- 
tion of developing-agents on the market, while the com- 
pounding of the formula is much more simple. 

To make a stock-solution, one adds the required 
amount of sodas, bromide and wood alcohol to an ounce 
of Tozol, and dilutes as instructed for the various de- 
veloping-papers. 

The action of this developer is strong and vigorous, 
yet the resulting prints are rich in tone-value, retaining 
all the delicate detail and gradation of the negative. 

The introduction of this new developing-agent is only 
another indication of the Kodak idea of progress in 
things photographic. Quality and Simplicity are always 
the first considerations, and the quality always ensures 
the dependability of the Kodak products. The new 
product is sold as follows: 1-0z. bottle, 20 cents; 14-lb. 
bottle, 70 cents; 14-lb. bottle, $1.30, and 1-lb bottle, 
$2.50. 


A Boon to Every Worker 


THE serious worker cannot invest 50 cents to better pur- 
pose than in Wellcome’s Photographic Exposure Record 
and Diary. This issue for use during 1912 represents an 
immense amount of constantly-useful information of the 
right kind—practical, trustworthy and up-to-date. 
The Exposure Calculator on the inside back cover alone 
is worth the price of the investment. This handsome 
pocket-volume— indispensable in the studio, the dark- 
room and the field — will be sent on receipt of 50 cents 
by the publisher of PHoro-Era, or by the publishers. 
See the latter’s advertisement in this issue. 


Outlook for Mexican Trade 


Wiuram V. Moors, general agent of the Bausch and 
Lomb Optical Company, has just returned from a visit to 
the city of Mexico. In an interview which he held with 
Henry Payne Wilson,the American Ambassador, Mr. Wil- 
son spoke of the outlook for the resumption of business- 
relations between the United States and Mexico. He 
said that American manufacturers should be cautious at 
present about the extension of credit to Mexican firms, 
but expressed himself as positive that when peace was 
fully restored and business once more on a sound basis, 
Mexico would hold out exceptional business-opportuni- 
ties for American dealers and manufacturers. 


A New Lumiere Booklet 


THE Lumiére Jougla Company has recently issued a 
booklet entitled “ Color-Photography with Autochrom- 
Plates,” containing full directions for making Auto- 
chromes. Every user of Autochromes, particularly he 
who is ambitious to excel in the practice of this marvel- 
ous process of color-photography, should lose no time to 
send for this invaluable booklet, which can be obtained 
of the above-mentioned firm at 75 Fifth Ave., New York. 


New Focal-Plane Postcard-Camera 





WorkKERs who are beginning to lay their plans for 
high-speed activity, during the coming outdoor season, 
will be interested in the new model focal-plane post- 
card-camera recently issued by the Reflex Camera Com- 
pany, of Newark, N. J. The regular Reflex Cameras of 
this firm have been long and favorably known for their 
efficiency, reliability and high-class workmanship, and 
unbounded success is predicted for this new model high- 
speed camera. The price is very moderate, indeed, for 
so well-made and useful a piece of apparatus. An illus- 
trated advertisement appears in this issue. 


Tuma 

Tus admirable matte printing-out paper, recently 
introduced to American practitioners through the agency 
of William Heuermann, of New York City, has been 
received with genuine enthusiasm by those who kave 
given it a convincing trial. It appeals primarily to 
professional workers, as its superb qualities are better 
appreciated by frequent and systematic use on a large 
scale. Tuma Paper has been a standard product in 
Europe for many years and, like many other good things 
made abroad, it makes its entry into foreign countries 
with deliberation. The fact that Tuma Paper is made 
by the famous and old-established firm of Trapp and 
Miinch, always one of the world’s leading producers of 
high-class Albumen paper, will materially aid in its 
obtaining a strong foothold among the artist-photo- 
graphers of this country. Among its recognized excel- 
lences are the following : — 

I Permanency; prints have been exposed in show- 
case for three years without the least change 
in appearance. 

II The paper does not blister, crack, or bronze in the 
shadows, nor does it curl when in solution or 
after drying. 

III Tuma Paper is for the artist, is easily worked and 
is comparable to the finest proof-engravings. 

IV It can be printed by electric-light in 8 to 10 
minutes according to quality of negative. 

V_ Great attention, however, has to be given to the 
washing-process from start to finish. 
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Mr. Witrrep A. FrencuH, Boston, Mass. 

Dear Sir : — Please accept my hearty congratulations 
on the high standard of excellence which PHoro-Era 
has maintained during the past year, particularly in the 
matter of its illustrations. Criticisms in the matter of 
pictures are, in my opinion, largely personal, and there- 
fore I will not undertake to say that the reproductions 
in PHoro-Era are better than others, but I will say 
that I see nothing which pleases my own taste so well. 

I cannot say that I appreciate very highly much of 
the work done with uncorrected or soft-focus lenses, 
and I regret to see the hold which this sort of work 
seems to have taken on pictorial photography in general 
and Puoro-ERa in particular. Softness, gradation, the 
suppression of distracting detail, the harmonious massing 
of light and shade are all necessary to the most satisfy- 
ing art, but we must not forget that there are other 
ways to attain these ends besides those adopted by the 
disciples of “‘ blur smear.” Much of the work of the soft 
lenses gives one almost the same sensation as it would to 
view the same scene while suffering from dizziness. 

There are many good pictures made with uncorrected 
lenses as, for example, the magnificent frontispiece by 
Rudolf Eickemeyer, Jr., in the PHoro-Era for Decem- 
ber, 1911; but still I think that there are better ways 
of working. 

While my thoughts run in this vein of protest, I ven- 
ture to criticise the article by Henry Leffmann, pub- 
lished in the same number. With the author’s motives 
no one can take issue. He feels that a special legislation 
is needed to regulate the practice of the photographic 
art as distinguished from other forms of art. In this he 
is following out the theory that for every evil there 
should be a specific, remedial law, forgetting that a 
multiplicity of laws is in itself a great evil, and one of 
the greatest provocatives of lawless disrespect of law. 
The process by which a work of art is produced is im- 
material, and some of us do not by any means admit the 
truth of Mr. Leffmann’s assertion that, “ In photography 
there is no true artistic selection or composition.” We 
will admit neither the “limitations” nor the “ insuf- 
ficiency ’’ which Mr. Leffmann seems to find so degrading 
to photography that it cannot be trusted to handle the 
higher and more difficult branches of art. Let us by no 
means lend our approval to legislation that would make 
it unlawful to do with a camera what it is lawful to do 
with a brush or a chisel. It is the finished work, and 
not the means of its production, that should be judged. 

In this state, at least, it is quite within the power of 
the authorities, under laws now in force, to suppress 
public exhibitions which offend morality, whether they 
be pictures, plays or what not; and all that is needed is 
an intelligent and active public movement to demand 
such suppression. No legislation can produce this, but 
too much legislation can easily alienate it. 

With respect to legislation restricting the use of 
personal portraits, there is perhaps something to be said 
on both sides. There is undoubtedly an evil here which 
needs some remedy; but, as in medicine, no more drugs 
should be given than are absolutely necessary, so in 
legislation let us have as little law as possible. As a 
specific measure to correct this particular evil, it would 
probably be sufficient to give a man about the same 
property in his picture that he has in his name. It 
ought not to be unlawful to photograph anyone, but it 
might well be unlawful to make any use of the photo- 
graph which could injure the person photographed. 

What is needed is not a hard-and-fast penal law, but 
a mere recognition of a right of property in a personal 
likeness. 

Yours very truly, 
Henry W. Jones. 


Ilex Shutters 


Ir is some twenty-five years since the first shutter made 
for automatic time-exposure was placed on the market. 
Each year since that time has seen improvements in 
shutter-mechanism. In their Ilex shutters, the [ex 
Shutter Company, of Rochester, N. Y., has succeeded in 
eliminating many shutter-troubles, an account of which, 
and also a description of the novel mechanism of the 
Ilex shutters, will be found in the attractive booklet 
issued by this company and to be had for the asking. 


Unique Prize-Contest 


Many of our readers are proficient in the art of 
descriptive writing, and will doubtless be interested in 
the prize-contest conducted by Mr. J. Hooper Prescott, 
of Providence, R. I., whose announcement giving full 
details is advertised in this issue. Many of our readers 
are well acquainted with the requisites of a high-class 

and effective entertainment with the aid of the opaque 
projector, i.e., a device for projecting successfully upon 
the screen opaque objects including photographs, post- 
cards, ete. The prizes offered by Mr. Prescott are 
sufficiently alluring to warrant the active interest in this 
contest by a large number of PHoro-Era readers. 


Disappointed Subscribers 


SUBSCRIBERs to current magazines sometimes do not 
sufficiently discriminate in the choice of their subscrip- 
tion-agents. Consequently, in the case of a club-offer 
being given to the person who represents an agency of 
careless business-methods, the order for subscriptions 
sometimes will be sent to the publishers of the maga- 
zines without the necessary accompaniment of cash ! 

If the subscription-agent have an open account with 
the publisher, his orders will be promptly executed ; if, 
on the other hand, he have no credit with the publisher, 
or no money accompany the subscription, then the sub- 
scriber may not receive the publication which he has 
ordered and paid for. It is obvious that in such a case 
the subscriber cannot blame the publisher, but the 
agent; and to the agent he must look for satisfaction. 


The Bissellonian 


Tue first number of Volume I of The Bissellonian, 
the publication issued by the Bissell Colleges, Effing- 
ham, Ill., has come to hand. It seems to realize the 
ambition and hopes of the students who are conducting 
it. The names of the editorial and managerial staff 
were published in the last issue of PHoro-Era. As we 
remarked before, this college paper will do much to 
create a cordial class-feeling and esprit de corps, and 
will also serve as an effective advertisement of the excel- 
lent photographic institution conducted hy President 
L. H. Bissell. 

The initial number of The Bissellonian makes a very 
favorable impression. The format is about the same as 
that of Puoro-ErA, although it falls a little short of its 
bulk. The inside front cover contains a reproduction in 
colors of a fruit-piece made from trichromatic plates by 
M. W. Bradway, of California. The brochure contains 
three halftone groups of students and members of the fac- 
ulty, and notes of happenings connected with the Bissell 
Colleges. The issue also contains some valuable adver- 
tising. As time goes on, the magazine will appear in 
an improved and more substantial form. It has our 
best wishes. 


Ne 


The man who can afford to take a page in his trade 
publication, and doesn’t, is simply trifling with his 
opportunities. 
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Important Books Reviewed During 1911 


As there are some workers who read PHoro-Era irregularly, and who are much interested in books on photo- 
graphic subjects, art, foreign travel, natural history, etc., we herewith print a list of publications reviewed by the 
editor during the past year, together with the month in which each review appeared. Our readers are assured that 


these books would not have received consideration from the Editor unless they possessed absolute merit. 


Orders 


for any of these books will be promptly filled, at prices quoted below and carriage prepaid, by the publisher of 


Pxoro-ERA, 383 Boylston Street, Boston, U.S. A. 


Chats on Photography. 
Part II. 


Lexikon fiir Photographie und "Reproduktions- technik. 
(Vol. I. reviewed July, 1910.) 


2 vols., each $1.25. 


The Principles and Methods of Geometrical Optics 
The Artistic Side of Photography —In Theory 
and Practice 


Steadman’s Complete Exposure- Method and Home- 


Portrait Helps . : 
Beginnings of Rhetoric and C ‘omposition . 


Technical 


An easy guide for Beginners. 


W. Wallington . 


Prof. G. H. Emmerich 


"James P. C. Southall 
A. J. Anderson . 


F. M. Steadman 
Adams Sherman Hill . 


Photographic Annuals 


Ed. by 


Penrose’s Process Year-Book. Ed. by 


Photograms of the Year 1910. 


Ed. by 


Deutscher Photographen-Kalender-Taschenbuch 
und Almanach fiir 1911. Ed. by ‘ 


Photographie Art During the Year 1910. 


Deutscher Camera-Almanach for 1911. 
Ed. by 


One Hundred Masterpieces of Sculpture . 
What is Art?. . 

One Hundred Masterpieces of Painting 
The Art of the Vienna Galleries 


Susan in Sicily 

The Dolomites : 

The Lands of the Tamed Turk; 
States of To-day 

Francisco, Our Little Argentine ‘Cousin 

Brazil and her People of To-day 

Panama and the Canal To-day 

Abroad with the Fletchers 

Tyrol and its People . . 

Three Weeks in the British Isles 

The Spell of Holland 


or, :, The Balk: an 


H. Snowden Ward, F.R.P.S. 
William Gamble 
Otto Ewel : oe 
§ Part L, cloth 
Karl Schwier . | Both parts 


F. Matthies-Masuren . 


Art 


G. F. Hill. ‘ 
John C. Van Dyke 
R. C. Witt 

David C. Preyer 


Travel 


Josephine Tozier 
S. H. Hamer . 


Blair Jaekel . 

Eva Cannon Brooks 
Nevin O. Winter 
Forbes Lindsay . 

Jane Felton Sampson . 
Clive Holland 

John U. Higginbotham 
Burton E. Stevenson 


Miscellaneous 


The Book of Happy Days 

Monograph of Life and Position in Art of 
James MacNeill Whistler . 

Your Home and its Decoration . 

The Lead of Honor . 

George Thorne 

The Story Girl 


Handbook of the Trees of New England . 


Beatrice Stevens and Ella M. Boult 


Sadakichi Hartmann . 
The Sherwin-Williams Co. 
Norval Richardson . 
Norval Richardson . 

L. M. Montgomery . 


Dame and Brooks 


$1.25 


§ 2. 
1 8.12, 
5.50 


4.00 


2.00 
3.00 


2.50 

.60 
3.00 
3.00 
1.60 
2.50 
1.50 
2.50 


1.50 


1.50, 
2.00, 


50, 


March 


paper May - 


cloth 
May 


July 


Oct. 
Dee. 


March 


March 
March 


March 


March 


March 
March 


Dee. 


Jan. 
Feb. 


Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
May 
July 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Dee. 


Jan. 


Feb. 

March 

March 

July 

Oct. 

cloth Oct. 


2.00, leather 
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